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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


ciſlitudes and "Changes , as we 
have ſeen and ſarmounted. The 
Charadter which I fiſt adven- 
' tered on. this Piece (when 1 
boldly pronounced it . for ' the *- 
very beſt that was extent on 
the ' Subjet ) Day. been amply 
*onfirmed by che Suffrages - of 
all.who have. fince. written up- 
it5and L-will. be bold to 
it 'wa$+the - feſt that e- 


1d OF- 


4 and there- 
$ PRE, bp lay; | | 
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T@0 THE 


READER: 


Advertiſe the Reader, that what I 
have couched im foirr Setlions at the end 
- of this Volume, under the Name of an 
Appendix, is but a part of the third 


Freatile in the Original ;, there remaining 


| three Chapters mare concerninz preſerving of 


Fruits with Sugar, which T have beretofore 
exprefly omitted, becauſe it is a Myſtery, that 
I am aſſured by a Lady ( woo 1s a Perſon: of 
Duality, and curious in that Art) that there 
rr nothing of | extraordiniary amongſt them, buz 
what the fair Sex do ' infinitely exoced, whens 
ever they pleaſe to, devertiſe themſelves in that 
ſweet Employment. 

There is alſo another Book of the ſame 
Author, intituled, Les delices de la Com- 
pagne (or the Delights bf the Country) 
berng- as a ſecond Part of thu : wherein you 


are taught to prepare and dreſs whatſoever, - ei- 


: ther the Earth or the Water do produce, ded:- 


cated to the good Houſe Wives : There you are 
inſtrufied to make all forts of French Bread, 
aud the whole Myſtery of the Paltry, Wines, 
and all ſorts of Drinks, To accommodate all 
A 3 man» 


& do! —< Ter. 


manner of Roots good to eat ;, cooking of Fleſl 


and Fiſh, together with Pregept: how the, 
Major Domo # to order the Services, and 
treat Perſons of Duality at a Feaſt, a la mode 
de France ; whieh ſuch gs-effet? more than 
I," atid do not underſtand mm the Original, may 
procure to be interpreted, but by ſome better 
Hand than he that did the French Cook, 
which (being as I am informed, an excellent 
Book of its kind) is miſerably abuſed for want 
of Skill in the Kitchin. 

IF any Man think it an Employment fit for 
the Tranſlator of thu former Part ; it will 
become bzm to know, that though I have ſome 
Experience in the Garden, and more Diver- 
tiſement, yet T have none in the Shambles : 
and that what I here preſent him, was to 
gratific a noble Friend, who had only that Em- 
pire over me, as to make me quit ſame more 
ſerious Employments for a few Days, in Obes 
dience to his Command, 


Farewell. 
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Py 


The Firſt Treatiſe. 


SECTION L 


Of the Place, of the Earth and Mould of the 
Garden z together with the Means to reco« 
ver and meliorate ill Ground, 


Heſe who haveWrritten cencern- 
ing the Husbandry of the Coun- 


try, have accompanied it with 

{o many Difficulties about the 
Difpolition of the Edifiees, and other parts 
appertaining-to the Demeſnes, that it were 
altogether impoſhble to «ccommodare a 
Place ſuitable to their Preſcription : faral- 
much as the S:tuations ſeldom correſpond 
to their Deſires 5 and therefore I ſhall by 
no means oblige you to the particular 
Site of your Garden ; you ſhall make uſe 
of the Places as you find them, if alrea- 
dy they are laid out * or elſe you ſhall 
A 4. (with 
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(with good Advice) prepare a new one in 
ſome part that lies moſt convenient to 
your Manſin. 

Touching the Ground, if you meet 
with that which is good, it will be ro your 
great Advantage, and much leflen your 
Expence ; but it is very rarely to be found 
where the Land doth not require a great 
deal of Labour: for many times the Sur- 
Face of the Ground ſhall be good, which 
{being oper'd, the depth of a Spade-bir 
only) will be found all Clay underneath, 
which is a more pernicious Mould for 
Trees than the very Gravel it felt : fince 
m Gravel, the Roots may yet encuunter 
ſome ſmall! Veins for their Paſſage in 
ſearching the Moiſture . beneath, from 
whence to draw Nouriſhment ; but the 
Clayie (which 1s a fort of Earth where- 
withzl the Bukers of Pars do make 
the Hearts of their Ovens) -is like a 
Board, fo thick and hard, that the Roots 
cannot pierce it ; and in the extraordina- 
ry Heat of Summer, it ſo hinders the 
Moiſture below, that, is can by no means 
penetrate, mſomuch as the Trees and os 
ther Plants become fo extreamly dry, that 
inſtead of adyancing their Growth, they 
altogether languiſh, and in concluſion pe- 
riſh. R 
For 


a 
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For redreſs of this Defe, there is on- 
ly one Expedient, and that is by hollow- 
ing and breaking up the Ground three or 
foor Foot deep, beginning with a Trench 
four or five foot large, the whole length 
of the place that you will thus open, caſt. 
mg the ſeveral Moulds all upon one fide 
and thus when your Trench is, voided and 
emptied to the depth which you delire, 
you ſhall caſt in long Dung,” of the Marc 
or Huskz of the Wine-preſs or Cidtr, and 
Fearn (which it you can commodiovly 
R_ is of alt other Compoſts the belt) 

aves of "Trees, even to the ' rotten 
Sticks, and mungy Stuff to be found un- 
der old Wood-piles, Moſs, and ſuch like 


Traſh ; in fhne, whatever you can pro-' 


cure with the. moſt Eaſe and leat 
Charge ;- for ak the Defign in this (tirring 
the Ground, 'is only to ke*p it- hollow, 
that þ the Moiſture beneath may invigo» 
rate the'Frees and Plants during che ex» 
teffire Droughts. 

You ſhall thermore lay'it half a Foot 


thick - at the bottom of «your Trench: ;, 


and afterwards dig-a ſecond of the fame: 


proportion, caſting the Mould which lies: 


uppermolt (and which is ever the belt) 


. uporr rhe Dang,” and fo making this (e- 


cond Trench as deep as the former, yow- 
A.5 


. 


The French Gardner. 
ſhall fill your firſt Trenchz and the 
Mould which you found undermoſt, ſhall 
now lie on the top; thus continuing your. 
Trenches, till you have finiſhed the whole 
Piece. 

Peradventure you may object, that the 
Earth which you take from beneath will 
be barren: I confeſs with you, that for 
the firſt year, the goodneſs of it will not 
appear, but when (with that little amend- 
ment which you beſtow upon it) it ſhall 
be mellow'd by the Rains and Frofts of 
one Winter, it ſhall produce abundantly 
more than what before lay above, which 
being exhauſted and worn out through the 
long Ulage, hath: certainly. loſt a. great 
part of its Vertue. .. _, 

Neither are all Seaſons proper for this 
Labour z becauſe during zhe great Heats, 
this Earth 1s ſo extreamly hard and bound, 
that neither. Crow nor Pick-ax can enter it. 
The Winter is then the moſt convenient 
Sealon of all other ; for as. much as the 
Autumn Rains havigo.well moiſtned- the 
Earth, it is dug-with the more facility ; 
and belides, the Rain, the Snow, and the 
Froſts, which are frequent in that Seaſon, 
contribute much to the Work; nor are 
Labourers (being at. that time leſs em- 
ployed) {> chargeable as when they work 
in 
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in the Vineyards, and during 4#2uft, when 
they are hardly to be procured tor Money. 

As concerning the Bottom, where you 
encounter with Gravel, you ſhall husband 
it as we have already deſcribed, by break- 
ing it, and the Stones that are mingle4 in 
the Ground ſhall be carried out of the 
Garden, But in caſe the Gravel lie nor 
very thick, and that when it is broken up 
you arrive at Sand, or to another ſmaller 
looſe Gravel, it ſhall ſutkce -that ir be 
broken up withour Hlinging 1 it- out of the 
Trenches, {ince the Trees will thoot firfe 
fhcient Roots amongſt this ſmalkr Gravel, 
by reaſon of the Moiſture whichthe Dung 
lying above thent will contribute. 

You muſt remember -ro lay -excelient 
Dung, halt conſumed, at the battom of 
{uch 'Frenches, out of which you have 
cuit the. Gravel; to the end that the Rain 
and all other Retrefhings may the more 
eaſily paſs-chrough it ; eſpecially it it be 
of the [Husks of the Prefs, Fearn, and the 
like, ſuch as we have already mentioned, 

You wiil object »(I ſuppoſe) ' that to 
trerich and dreſs a--whole Garden in this 
manner, 15 to -eng#age one into an extra- 
ordinary Expence. I grant ic indeed, 
but it is once for all, and the Emolument 


which- will recule from one ſuch Labour, . 
will : 


- 


will recompence the-Charge an hundred 
fold : fince the Trees will be more beau- 
tiful, without Moſs. or: Galls, and with- 
.out compariſon produce their Eruits abun- 
dantly more fair, than- thoſe which are 


planted in. a- Ground which is not thus. 


dreſsd. 


Artichocks, Leeks, - and- other. Roots grow 
there to-a monſtrous bigneſs : briefly, you. 


' will nd your ſelf fo extreamly fatishied, 
perceiving the Difference to what your 
Garden produced before it was thus looſ- 
ned, that you. will have no cauſe to rex 
ret your Expences. 
- Ch—_ if yau would be yet more 
thrifty, I ſhall inſtru yau how by ano- 
ther Expedient,, you may. amend. your 


Garden with leſs Charge : But withal, as. 


the Expence will. not be great, fo neither 
© will the ProduQtbe > fair : Of this I pur- 
poſe to treat hereafter, in the-planting of 
Pole=bedges, and the Kitchin Garden. 

Many that are curious do extreamly 
exceed all this :. for they paſs all their 
Earth through a Hurdle to: clear it from 


the Stones, which is done by placing the: 


Hurdle, or Skreen upon the Margent of the 
Trench ; end fo ſhoveling the Mould to the: 
top of 'the Skreen, the Earth paſſes, and 


the Stones role to the Foot of the Skreen, 
which. 


The French Gardintr. 
which are afterwards carried forth of the 


Garden. 


The Form, of this Sheen, is. a- Frame 
joyned together, rwo Inches thick, ſox 
Foot high, and five Foot in breadth, 
which ſhall have two croſs Quarters with- 
in the height, of the ſame bigneſs of- the 
Frame, and all the four croſs Picces ſhall 
be-equally boared about the bigneſs of 
thoſe Sticks which the Chandlers uſe to 
make their Candles on ; theſe.Holes muſt 
be a Fingers thickneſs diſtant one from 
another, and in them you ſhall ft Sticks 
of Dog-woed; becauſe it is rough-and 'very 
hard when it is dry, and which will en» 
dure longer- without breaking than- any 
other. -' Note, that both the- rop-and the 
bottom of your. Frame mult be pierced 


quite through, that when - any - of the. 


Sticks are broken, you may put newones 
in their Places faſtning' them with ſmall 
Wedges at the Extreams. 


—_— 


—— _— a. 


SECT. 11. 


Of Eſpalzers, or Wall fruit, and of [mgle Pole- 
Hedpes and Shrubs. 


vV All-Fruits, being the principal Wall-fruit 
Y Ornament of Gardens, it is Hedges, 


moſt 


| 
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moſt reaſonable that we ſhould affign 
them the moſt eminent Place, and give 
a full Deſcription of them, as being .in- 
deed rhe Subject upon which I determine 
chiefly to diſcourſe in this firlt Treary/e, 
By Eſpaiiers, we mean thoſe I rees with 
which the H/alls of Gardens be adorned and 
furniſhed : 'T'o bring this. to 'perteCtion, 
you mult make a large Trench, as I have 
deſcribed it before. . If the Ground be of 
Clay,' you are to husband it as hath been 
ſpoken of Clay; and it of a rockie Nature, 
25 of rockze : But you ſhall leave one Foot 
of Earth unbroken,. next to» the. Hl, for 
fear leaſt you indanger the Foundation ; 
and after having laid a-Bed of Dung, of 
half a Foot thick at the bottom of your 
Trexch, you {hall calt thereupon of the 
very belt Mouid which came forth. ct the 
Trench to the thickneſs of a Foot: This 
done, you thail mark out-' the Places 
Where you delign to: plant: your 'T 'rees, 
which ſhall be at a reaſonable diſtance. 
That of tweive Foot to me ſcems the moſt 
convenient ; but in this ule your own Dif- 
cretion, I thaii oblige you ra,no. Law, e- 
very Man hath, his particular Fancy ; but 
my Opinion 1s, that it they are planted 
nearer, they wilkmuca incommode one a” 
nother in few Years; -it tarther -remote, 
and 
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and that a Tree chance to die, or that 
you graft another, whoſe Fruit may 
peradyenture not pleaſe you, it will ex» 
treamly vex you to ſee your Wall ſo long 
diſ-furniſhed, and naked in that place. 

Having thus marked the Place for Diſtance. 
your Trees, according to the Proportion | 
of twelve Feet, you ſhall cauſe the Pits 
where you -plant them to. be filled (at 
three . Foot diſtance from . either tide. of 
your Mark} with the beſt Mould, which 
mult he mingled with ſhort Dung of an 
old Melon-bed, or elſe with ſome: other, 
which: before had been employed. in your 
Garden for Plants ; and- thus . there will 
remain. a Place of fix Foot, jn which In-, 
terval- you ſhall caſt a ſecond Layer of 
Cows, Hogs, or Sheeps Dung, very fat, afid 
well rotten; after this you ſhall fling 
thereupon, the Mould which you had. out 
of the Trench, and dreſſing your Border, 
make it very even. 

You. ſhall mgke the Holes for your Planting 
Trees at the Place before marked out, and 
plant them handſoraly, making a ſmall 
Heap in the, Center of the Pit, to ſet your 
Tree upon, whilſt yap extend the Roots 
all about it, drawing-them downwards ; 
and then the., whole being killed, and the 
Mould calt in, you may tread it about 
the 
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the Tree, the better to fix it and fill. up 
the hollow Places. . 


You may, if you pleaſe, before you 
plant, break away the Ledge of Earth to 


_ the very Wall, 4 Foot or either fide of 


the Place where you. intend to plant your 
Trees, without the leaſt Prejudice to your 
Wall. 

You ſhall ſer your Tree a Foot diſtant 
from the: Wall, the Branches ſomewhat 


| Inclining towards it, tg the more Orna- 


ment in their Growth; this will alfo 
bring the Roors better to the middle of 
your Trench, by which they will more 
ealily find Nourifhmenr. 

Have a ſpecial care that you put no 0- 
ther Dung near the Roots of your Trees, 
than thar re Stuff of the o!d Bed (which 
if will be'good to mingle alſo with ſtore of 
excellent Moald) left the Sunmmer burn it 
all ; for as much as new Dung' keeps the 
Earth hollow and Jooſe ill it be- totally 
conſumed ; bur if otherwiſe you caſt it in- 
to the Intervals, when your Trees are 
once raken, and that their Roots, within 
two or three Years have found this excel- 
tent Dung, (whicty will by that time be 
quite rotten) they will ſhoot wonderfully, 
produce a clean Bark, and moſt incompa- 
rable Fruit. 

Cone 
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. X . . . Pole- 
Concerning Eſpaliers (which I will call Lars, 
et up 2- 


of accomodating them according to the ,.;n& a 


Paliſades). I will ſhew you ſeveral-Forms 


Age of your Trees _. 
The firſt is, to fix ſmall Stakes into 


the Ground, half-a Foot diſtant from #74** | 


your Wall, to begin to conduCt the tender 
Sprouts of your "Trees, and if need re- 
quire, you may add ſome croſs Poles or 
Lathes, as many as are neceſſary, bind- 
ing to them your tender Shoots, with the 
gentleſt Ofiers or Ruſhes, without knitting 
them.too faſt, but only to guide them for 
the preſent, 

The ſecond Manner ſhall be to make 
an Hedge of Poles and Lathes, equally 


greater ſtrength than the former; will ob- 

lige the Trees to what Flexure and Form 
you pleaſe. - 

The third is a Lattice faſtened to the 

» Wall, and ſupported with the Bones of 

Horſes Legs,or by Iron Hooks fixcd in the 

Wall, leſt otherwiſe the Free riling, and 

| forcing itto come at the freſh Air, bend it 

forwards, and break or everturn the Frame, 

whoſe Stakes are only,fixed in the looſe, 

and newly broken n Earth, and be 

| Lides, with length of ds they become 


rotten, 
p The 


| 


cancelled and well bound, which-being of 


1: 


| 


I 
ee the 


itt Plate, 
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The fourth, which is the muſt ſubſtan- 


Bore Or t;al of all: the reſt, and more eaſily main- 


tain'd, is to placein the Wall the Ends of 
wooden Blocks, about the bigneſs of a 
ſtrong Rafrer, which ate to be placed at 
eight equidiftant Squares, projecting only 
{x Inches from the Wall, in which you 
ſhall boar Holes with an: Auger an Inch 
and an half deep, and abour two Inches 
from the Ends : be ſure ro place them at 
equal diſtance, from height and breadth z 
and in the anidſt of every Square there 
ſhall be alſo one Block, reſembling the Fi- 
gure of a Luincunce, 

Then you ſhall provide Lathes or Poles, 
which you ſhall cauſe to be made exatly 
of the lcogth that your Block-ends are 
placed, - which Lathes or Poles you ſhall 
ſhave and fit at both ends, to enter into 
the Holes made in the Extreams of the 
Blocks ; and to fix them well, you ſhall 
bend them a little like a Bow, putting 
the two Ends in the oppoſite Holes, and 
letting the Bow go, they will force in 
themſelves ſo ſtrongly, as that they ſhall 
need no- other faſtning.. The Figure 
which is at the beginning vf- the Treatiſe, 
will ſuthciently .inform you. 

When your Trees are now a little 
ſtrong, they will not need to be ſpread 


with 
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ſo much Wood, as when they are 


3 


g, it ſhall ſuffice in theſe kinds of 


iers to ſtop the ſtrongeſt Branches on- 
And when any of theſe Poles ſhall 
ce to be rotten, another may eaſily 
pplied,- reſerving always Proviſion of 
. in your Houſe. 
he Fifth, is tb take Quarters of 
>d, a little bigger than your Poles, 
to accommodate them- to your Iron 
}ks or Horſes Bones (as we have ſaid 
ic) and bind them with Copper os 
3 Wyre, which will continue a very 


r UMe, 


[ke Sixth or laſt Faſhion, to ply or As they 


ſade your Trees (and which is the 
idſomeit and moſt agreeable, but can- 
ealily be made, fave where Walls are 
{tred over) is to take Shreads of Lea» 
r, or Liſts of Cloth, with which you 
{ll ſtay the tender Branches, fixing the 


ail, and fo the Boughs will rake their 
y as they grow bigger, without either 
ſting forwards, or looſning the Nails, 
hich will ruſt within the Wali 

Theſe three laſt Manners of Eſpaliers 


are fre- 


quently {|} 
in France, | 


with a 
kind of 
rough ca 


if the wa 


Stone, 


re greatly practiſed to defend the Trees. 


rom Snails, Earwigs, Stores, and other 
loxious InſcEts which creep into the withy 


Twigs, 


+ 
be X% 


{t of the Cloth to the Wall with a unhewen | 


I2 
ee the 


Ty: Plate. 
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The fourth, which is the muſt ſu 


gure OT 1/1] of all the reſt, and more eaſily 


tain'd, is to placein the Wall the E, 
wooden Blocks, about the bignefs 
ſtrong Rafter, which are to be plac 
eight equidiftant Squares, projecting 
ſx Inches from the Wall, in whict 
ſhall boar Holes with an: Auger an 
and an half deep, and abour two It 
from the Ends : be ſure to place the! 
equal diſtance, from height and brea« 
and in the anidſt of eyery Square t 
ſhall be alſo one Block, reſembling the 
gure of a Duincunce. 

Then you ſhall provide Lathes or P 
which you ſhall cauſe to be made exad 
of the lcogth that your Block-ends 
placed, - which Lathes or Poles you 
ſhave and fit at both ends, to enter i! 
the Holes made in the Extreams of 1 
Blocks ; and to fix them well, you ſh 
bend them a little like a Bow, putri 
the two Ends in the oppoſite Holes, at 
letting the Bow go, they will force 
themſelves ſo ſtrongly, as that they ſha 
need no- other faſtning., The Figus 
Which is at the beginning vf- the Trears/; 
will ſuthciently .inform you. 

When your "Trees are now a litt!: 
ſtrong, they will not need to be ſpreac 

p witl 
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with ſo much Wood, as when they are 
young, it. ſhall ſuffice in theſe kinds of 
Eſpaliers to ſtop the ſtrongeſt Branches on- 
ly. And when any of theſe Poles ſhall 
chance to be rotten, another may eaſily 
be ſupplied, - reſerving always Proviſion of 
them in your Houſe. 

The Fifth, is tb take Quarters of 
Wood, a little bigger than your Poles, 
and to accommodate them. to your Iron 
Hooks or Horſes Bones (as we have faid 
above) and bind them with Copper OB 
brals Wyre, which will continue a very 
long time, 


3 


bp 


| 
The Sixth or laſt Faſhion, to ply or As they | 


are fre- 


paliſade your Trees (and which is the quently 


handſoumeit and molt agreeable, but cane ;, France! 


not eafily be made, fave where Walls are with a 
plaſtred over) is to take Shreads of Lea» kind of 
ther, or Liſts of Cloth, with which you 


Nail, and fo the Boughs will tzke their Stone. 
Ply as they grow bigger, without cither 


caſting forwards, or looſning the Nails, 


which will ruſt withia the Wall 
Theſe three laſt Manners of Eſpaliers 
are greatly practiſed to defend the 'T rees. 
from Snails, Earwigs, Stores, and other 
noxious Inſects which creep into tHe withy 
4 Twigs, 


rough cafly | 
ſhall ſtay the tender Branches, fixing the pn. 


Liſt of the Cloth to the Wall with a unbewen | 


[ 


Pole» 
edges, 
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Twigs, and betwixt the Rinds of round 
Poles, which are not quarter Wood. 

Be careful not to plant any Tree in 
the Coines or Angels of your Walls ; 
ſince they can there come but to half 
their Nouriſhment-z and ' befides,, in fo 
doing, it will marr the Figure of your 
Garden, the Tree ſhooting forth all his 
Branches forward, to come at the Air. 

The Counter Eſpalier, is 2 Hedge which 
forms all the Walks and Allies of the 
Garden, it is planted in the ſame manner 
as ' the former, exceptmg only. that the 
Trench ſhall be at the leaſt tour Foot 
broad, cuuſing the Moulds to be caſt, the 
good upon one fide, andthe worſe upon 
the other, that ſo you may fling the beſt 
into the bottom of your Trench, and the 
reſt upon it, 

'Then you ſhall plant your Tees in 
Lines, very even, perpendicular, and not 
inclining as in Wall-fruir. 

The Wood which fupports theſe 
Trees, muſt of | neceflity be fixed in the 
Earth, and bougd athwart with Poles - 
Al] the Curioſity which can be expreſled 
in this manner of Hedge, is to make it 


» with quarter Wood, and bind them with 


tron or Braſs Wyre. 


There 
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There are ſome, to ſpare the Charge 
of maintaining theſe Paliſades , Auriake 
themſelves with binding and joyning the 
Trees together when they are ſtrong e- 
nough ; but then they ought to be plant- 
ed nine Foot. afunder ; and the Miſchief 
is, that they are extreamly ſubje&t to be 
ſhaken by .bigh Winds. 
Buſhes are fuch*"Treesas are frequently 
planted "Mm the. Borders of Knots, and ar 
the ends of, Beds-in' the Kztchin Garden by 
the Path-fides, which one” may. cut in 
what Figure © he pleaſe, round, ſquare, 


flat at top, or [et grow in the ſhape of Cy- | 


preſt 5 in clipping” whereot”-Men are ra- 
ther fatished with their. Form thary their 
Fruit, which the Walt and Councr'» E/þe- 
ders abundantly afford, 

You ſhall therefore plant them in the 
moſt commodious Places of your Borders, 
and at equal Diſtances one from another, 
obſerving what I havealready taught-con- 
cerning Planting. © W# 

The" Deſcriprion-whick I have given 
you of planting Four Trees, will exempt 
you fromthe Expence of Trenching your 
whole Gardery; the Allies arid; Walks not 
_ {@ much needing it, for before-the Trees 
-* ſhall. come to ſhoot their Roots as far as 
the Walks ,-«they, will have ſufficient 

(trength 
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ſtrength to pierce them and ſearch out the 
beſt Ground, howbeir, you ſhall not leave 
your Allies negleted , but ſhall cauſe 
them to be diligently weeded, and eſpe- 
cially be careful to cleanſe them of Couch, 
or Dog-praſs tothe very leaſt ftring,chough 
you dig after it a ym -bit deep; contmu« 
ally - ſhaking ic from_the- Earth; and 
if after all this you perceive any of it re- 
maining, be ſure to eradicate it how deep 
ſoever it lye, that ſo you may utterly EX> 
terminate a Weed fo cxtreamly noxious 
to your Garden. 


— 


SECTION. 


Of og A and = the Choke which onght to be 
made of them. 


vb isto no prpotet to have well drepar? 
ed your els you alſo 
plant it with ok choiceſt Fruit, 
which you may find in the Nurſeries of 
{uch Gardiners as have the Reputation of 
honeſt and ruſty Men; for the greater 
part of thoſe which ſell, uſually cheat 


thoſe who deal with them. . Therefore of , 


ſuch, I ſhall not” adviſe you to buy any, 
unleſs you firſt {ee the Fruitton them, and 
lo 


y——_— 


on en 
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fo you may retain them from that "time, 
Sealing them _ with little Labels or Bands 
of Parchment, with your own Seal ; that 
therevy, when you take them up, you 
may be fure of your Purchaſe. - With 
thoſe whom you may conkide in, for their 


faithful Delivery, you may be leſs exatt ; 


however, it ſhall not be. amiſs. to ſeal 
them, though it were only to give other 
Cuſtomerg. notice, that you baye already 
bargained for them. 

If you defire to mark the Species, you 
may <ftect it two manner of yays ;. one 
by writing the Name of the Tree upon 
ſmall pieces of Slate, and--rhe other, by 
binding to. them Locks of Wooll- died 
with ſeveral Colours, whereof you ſhall 
make a Memorandum ; and this ſhall ſerve 
you to diſcern your. Trees in - planting 
them, that ſo diſtinguiſhing your Summer 
Fruit from the Winter, your Walls, E/pa- 
liers, Contr Eſpaliers and Buſhes may at- 
ford an Obje&t more agreeable, ſince 
they will never be intirely naked, but 
will here and there be ſtill turniſhed with 
Fruits, and allo that you may the better 
ſever them, that- two of the ſame fort be 
not contiguous to one another. 


The Fruits which you ſhall make par» pears, 


ticular Choice of, as for Pears (if you de» 
Ire 


* 


, 
| 
| 
| 


_— 
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fires Profit of them in th? Mar- 
ket) ſhall be the Summer and Winter |, 
Boen-Chreſtien,' the Muſcat, the great and 
lefler Rath-ripe Pear, the Portail, the Sum- 
mer and Winter Bergatmotte, St. Lezin, 


| Amadotte, Bezidairy, Double Flower, the 


great © Ruſſerting of Rheims, che perjum'd 
Pear, and Poire Beure of both ſorts, the 
Meſſe, Fobn, Cire, Cadillac, and whatever 
other you find to (ell deareſt. 

For Apples, the Remnettings Of ſeveral 
ſorts, Cour-pendu, Red Pepin, Cheſnut, Apii- 
gros, arid Petit, Pigeomert, the Fudea, and 
others. | | 

As for Peaches and Apricots, they al- 
ways fell well; but theſe two forts of 
Fruits are not ſo proper in Eſpaliers, be- 
cauſe their Boughs frequently dye, ſome- 
times upon one Branch, ſometimes on the 
other , - and very often quite periſh, 
which is_ very ill-favor'd ro behold, by 
reaſon of the Breach which it cauſes in your 
Eſpaliers. Thoſe which are chiefly in 
Reputation, are the Rath Peaches, or 
Peaches of Troy, Alberges, Pavies, Cherry 
peaches, Viollette de Pau, Briznons and 0- 
thers. 

For Cherries and Bigarreaux, for as 
much as there are particular Orchards of 
them ; I will diſcourſe no furtherof chem, 


than 
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than only to tell you that thoſe which 
have the ſhorteſt 'Stalk, and leaſt Stone, 
reſembling thefe of the Valley of Mont+ 
morency, are the moſt excellent. 

There are likewiſe Precoce and Rath- 
ripe Cherries, which are to be planted 
where they may ſtand warm, and expoſed 
to the ſourhern AſpeRs, or elſe ſet in Ca- 
ſer, to be removed into the Stove during 
the Winter, together with the Orange- 
tree : but theſe ſerve rather for Curiolity 
than for Profit. 

Return we therefore to the EleCtion of 
our Trees, and let us not ſuffer this Di- 
greſfion to hinder us from ſaying all that 
can be ſpoken upon this Argument, and 
in particular, concerning . Pear-Trees, 
which are the Bearers of the moſt delict» 
ous, and beſt Fruir of your Garden. 

That Tree which is grafted upon a 
Quince, 1s to be preferr'd before all o- 
ther, becauſe 'tis not only an early Bea 
ter, but produces large and lovely Fruit, 
uddy and bluſhing where it regards the 

jun, and yellow on the other part, which 

$ more ſhaded by itsthicknefs. 

; Thoſe which are on the Free-ſtock 

re eſteemed to bear berter reliſh'd Fruit, 

1t they are nothing fo large, nor fo 

arely. coloured, as are thoſe which be 
E graft- 


Cherries. 
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| Profit of them in th: Mar- | 
ket) ſhall be the Summer and Winter 
Bon-Chreſtien, the Muſcat, the great and 
lefler Reth-ripe Pear, the Porrail, the Sum- 
mer and Winter Bergatmotte, St. Lezin, 
Amadotte, Bezidairy, Double Flower, the 
great Ruſſetting of Rheims, che perjum'd 
Pear, and Poire Beure of both forts, the 
Meſfire, Fobn, Cire, Cadillac, and whatever 
other you find to (ell deareſt. 

For Apples, the Rennettings of ſeveral 
ſorts, Comur-pendu, Red Pepin, Cheſnut, Apu- 
gros, arid Petit, Pigeomner, the Fudea, and 
others. 

As for Peaches and Apricots, they al- 
ways fell well; but theſe two forts of 
Fruits are not ſo proper in Eſpaliers, be- 
cauſe their Boughs frequently dye, ſome- 
times upon one Branch, ſometimes on the 
other , - and very often quite periſh , 
which is very ill-favor'd to behold, by 
reaſon of the Breach which it cauſes in your 
Eſpaliers. Thoſe which are chiefly ir 
Reputation, are the Rath Peaches, 01 
Peaches of Troy, Alberges, Pavies, Cherry 
peaches, Viollette de Pau, Briznons and 0 
thers. 

For Cherries and Bigarreaux, for a 
much as there are particular Orchards 0 
them; I will diſcourſe no further of chem 
thar 
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than only to tell you that thoſe which 
' | have the ſhorteſt Stalk, and leaſt Stone, 
reſembling theſe of the Valley of Mone+ 
morency, are the moſt excellent. 

There are likewiſe Precoce and Rath- 
ripe Cherries, which are to be planted 
where they may ſtand warm, and expoſed 
to the ſouthern AſpeRs, or elſe ſet in Ca- 
ſer, to be removed into the Stove during 
the Winter, together with the Orange- 
tree : but theſe ſerve rather for Curiolity 
than for Profit, 

Return we therefore to the EleCtion of 
our Trees, and let us not ſuffer this Di- 
greſſion to hinder us from ſaying all that 
can be ſpoken upon this Argument, and 
in particular, concerning Pear-Trees, 
which are the Bearers of the moſt delict- 
ous, and beſt Fruir of your Garden. 

That Tree which is grafted upon a 
Quince, 1s to be preferr*d betore all o- 
ther, becauſe 'tis not only an early Bea 
rer, but produces large and lovely Fruit, 
ruddy and bluſhing where it regards the 
Sun, and yellow on the other part, which 
is more ſhaded by itsthicknels, 

Thoſe which are on the Free-ſtock 
are eſteemed to bear berter reliſh'd Fruit, 
but they are nothing fo large, nor fo 
rarely coloured, as are that which be 

ts graft 
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grafted upon the Quince, and that's it 
we principally look after tor Sale, other 
Pears being always of a green, and lefs 
tempting Colour; and beſides, rhey are 
long in bearing, and frequently fail of 
bloffoming, ſpending much in ſuperflu- 
ous Wood ; it plyed in form of Wall- 
Fruit, you prune them till they are 
ſhot up' very tall, and paſt their utmoſt 
Effort. 

Concerning the Age, you ſhall beſt 
chooſe your "Trees when they are about 
four years growth, or thereabout, as 
being -then of a very fair Size ; for it 


they be younger, i will be a long 


while e're they will have garnifhed your 
Walls ; and it they be elder, they will 
have ſhot their great Roots, which .one 
ſhall endanger the breaking or fplitting 
in tranſplanting them, to the exceeding 


Prejudice of the "Tree, which arc 


Wounds that are a long time recover- 
ing, and it muſt have ſhot a' good quan» 
tity of new Strings before it will any 
thing proſper. 

.Ir is the Opinion of very many, that 
one ſhovid plant a great, and full grown 
Tree orce tor all, toraſmuch as they are 
ſo long arriving to their PerfeEtion ; bur 
I am'quite of another Scntiment ; tcr I 
conceive, 
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conceive, that a well choſen Tree, and 
that is of a thriving Kind, of the Age I 
have ſpoken, ſhall mak& a fairer ſhort 
than vne that is elder, and which can 
ſend out but very ſmall "Twigs, though in 
greater quantity, 
As to:the:Shape and Form of the Trees, 
be careful that they be clean from Moſs, 
not ſtubbcd, fightly, and thriving ; the 
Body cleary and large, that the Eſeuchion 
or Cleft be well recovered at the Stock, 
and that the Tree be plentifully furniſhed 
beneath, handſomely ſpread, and agreca- 
bleat' the Wall. 
+ I'would have Yyou-prefent your ſelf ar 
the raking up bf- your Frees, that they 
break off as few of the String-Roots as 
is poſſible, nor ſplit or cut any of the 

greater Roots. | 
Chooſe 2fair \Day, -abour St, Martint, 
(for as:f0011'- ag ever you ſhall perceive 
the Leat to fall, you may ſccurely rake 
up your Trees) and then tranſport them 
as gently :s may be, exher on the Backs 
of - Men or Beaſts, and p:ant them again 
with all expedition, leſt otherwiſe- they 
langaiſh, 'und the tiry Roots grow dry ; 
but-2s you plant, remember to cut off the 
fmall Poinrs of the Roots, ro quicken rhem, 
and take away that which may be withered. 
B 2 But 
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But you muſt not ;pruge them til. the 

Seaſon, .for the; [Reaſons ; which 1 ſhall 

bercafter-preſcribe; .;/; (;,.-/| 

From: Pear-T rees grified: upon -the 
Free«ſtock, you ſhall-cut oft : the down- 
right Root, that ſo the other Roots may 
fortifie and extend: themſelyes all about to 
ſeek the .beſt Mould. . 

All forts; of -gther Trees may be 
drawn, tranſplanted, and cultivated inthe 
ſame manner, without any difference or 
diſtinCtion. 

Touching the Pruning of Trees, the 
| juſt Seaſon tor thoſe which ate old- -plant- 
ed, is\in_the Decreaſe of - the [Moon in 
January, 'at which--rime. Grafts -for- the 
Cleft and Crown, are to be gathered and 
provided; and for, {uch as. are newly 
planted, they muſt not be; disbranched 


till. tke Sap begins to riſe, that the 


Wound, may. the ſoaner be cured 1; for if 
you, cut them in Winter, the W ood wall 
be. dried by the Froſt in the Place of the 
Scar, and make a Stub of dead Woad to 
the very Bud, which ſhould clſc ſhoot 
Near to the Cut. 

I- could {carcely relive vith. my ſelf 
how ro teach this Art of Pruning, {ince it 
would merit an expreſs Diſcourſe to ny 


ſtruct you perfeCtly ; but having in my 


Pp re face 
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Prefate, reſolved to conceal nothing from 
you as 4 Secret, I had rather hazard the 
Cenſure of captious ' Perſons, than hide 
the. Aft from you, how you may” arrain 
the moſt excellent and' faireſt Fruit : Ih 
deſcription - whereof, T ſhall nevertheleſs 
be as ſuccin& and brief as I can ; teach- 
ing.in a very few Lines (by way of Max- 
ims) 'what would employ more than two 
Sheets, "if 1 ſhould give-a Contexture to 
my Periods. - Therefore, 

You: ſhall begin to- prune, by cutring 
oft all the ſhoor of Auguſt, where-ever 
you encounter it, unlefs the place be nak- 
ed, ard that you' ſuſpect the next old 
Branch will not ſuffice to cover it, with- 
'out curtifig' it -off, which would exceed- 
ingly {poil and deform your Tree. 

hoſe young Branches which-. proceed 
from the old, and ſhoor luſtily, muſt be 
ſtopped at the ſecond or third Knor ;; for 
they would artfaQ@- all the Sap; which 
ought ro nouriſls the Branch :-and in'caſe 
the Tree- be plentifully garniſhed, - you 
may cut them -oft at their firſt preping ; 
and {uch as you would ſpare, are to" be 
condufted- where you would have them 
continue. 
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Every Branch which ſprouts as well 
before as behind the Tree, mult be eur of, 
becauſe they deform it. _ .. 
All” Buds that will. be Fruit ſhall be 
ſpared ; yet if there be any at the'top of a 


Branch which you defire ſhould fortthe 


and ſpread, cut oft that Branch neer a 
Spring-Bud, rubbing off the Fruit-Buds 
which are on the.new. Shoor. | 
Every. Branch which-is fo ſpread and 
fortified, mult be prun'd, be is never fo 
little : but on the ſtronger you may leave 
more Buds than on the weak and feeble. 
Whatever Branch is forcibly plyed to 
garniſh any void place, doth. never. bear 


the Fruit fair; but in calc. it be guided 


thither trom.jts primary. Shooting, it will 
do well enough. | 

Every Bud which hath but a ſingle 
Leaf produces only Woed ; that of Fruit 
hath many, and the more, the ſgoner ir 
will. bear, and the, greazer-its Fruit. 

. The, Fruir-Bud: which! Rirows on the 
Bady of the Tree; produces fairer i Fruit 
than ſuch ' as break out of /the + collateral - 
T wigs and tops of the Branches. 

You ſhall. rub, off -all»/Lwig-Buds, 
which ſprout before or behind-'your 
Trees. 


lt 
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If 'you defire to have your Tree ſoon 

furniſhzd on both ſides, hinder” ic. from 

ſhooting in the middle. | 

The more you prune a Tree, the 
niore it will ſhoot. 

You ſhould prune but little- Wood 
from Trees that are grafted on the Free- 
ſtock, and which do - not yet produce 
Fruit-Buds ; but afterward. having paſſed 
their Effort, they will bear but too plen- 
tifully. 

Make as few Wounds in a Tree as 
poſſibly you can, and rather ex:erminate 
a deformed Branch, then haggle it in ſe- 
veral places, T0 

Cut your Branches always ſanting be» 
hind a Leaf-bud, to the end they may. 
the ſooner heal their Wounds without 
leaving any Stubs, which you-ſhall after- 
wards cut off to the very quick, to avoid 
a ſecond Scar, and a great Eye-fare. | 

When your Trees form. into Crowns 
or Bunches on the Tops of your Branches 
that have been too much pruned, or thar 
have caſt their Fruit, leaving the Knots 
of the Stalks, they are to be diſcharged 
of it, to beautihe the Tree. 

You ſhall alſo disburthen your Trees 
that are too fertile, commencing with 
the ſmaller, by cutting the Stalks in the 
B 4 middle 
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middle without unknotting them : . the 
fewer the Tree doth nouriſh, the fairer 
will be your Fruit. 

The beſt Seaſon to bind, pleſh, nail, 
and dreſi your Trees, is in the Month Fe- 
bruary; for the greateſt Froſt being then 
paſt, one may cut of what is ſuperfluous 
without difficulty, and beſides, the Sap 
not as yet riſen, there will be no danger 
of breaking off the Buds knotted into 
Fruit, | 

But. the greateſt difhculty in this Work, 
38 to "nes | the Trees handſomely like a 
Fan, when it is diſplayed, that ts, that as 
the Sticks or. Ribs of a Fan never thwart 
one. another, ſo. neither ſhould the 


Branches of your Trees. 


And this is a vulgar Error among(t 
the greateſt part of Gardiners, which pro- 
ceeds from their Ipnorance, and that they 
will undertake the ordering of Trees, 
which js a peculiar Science, not to be at- 
tamed amongſt the Cabbage-Planters. 

They do extreamly ill, when they fa- 

or and bundle together a great many 
ſmall T wigs in one Tack, which is a fault 
altogether unſufferable; for indeed one 
ſhould never leave above the breadth of a 
ſmgle Branch about all the Tree; In 
fine, they are fo ſtupid, that they pil, 
an 
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and repaſs - the Branches, and wind them 
abour the Poles,which (in Pall;/ade-bedgrs) 
are erected for-their ſupport ; 'or elſe they 
thruſt 'and draw-.the 'T ree blind, 'and the 
Poles before; which are ſo groſs Miſtakes, 
that they may not. be paſt over without 
due Reproach.- I ſhall counſe-theſe-Men 
in, Charity, to put themſelves into''clte 
Service :of.. ſome- skilful Gardiner. 'for a 
year or two, 'where they may learn to or- 
der Trees as they ought, and -profit by 


tas Inftrufchoas. 


1 And yer notwithſtanding all this, if you Seminary. 


fpy a placeabour your Tree which'is ve: 
ry. naked and -unfurniſhed,. you  may-in 
fuch a Caſe, thwart ſome ſmall Branch to 
cover that Eye ſore and Void, bur let 
this be rarely, and ſo diſpoſed, as not eas 
kly-ro be diſcovered: x 


[: is requiſite that! yow give four Digg: Dreſſing. 


mgs or Dreſſings to: your "Trees every 
year, and you:may employ-.that Ground 


by ſowing it wnthvtheSeceds of ſuch Herbs - 


238 will..be-in Scaſon, .and. ready ro be 


ſpent at the renewing of every Dreffing, 
kich as are Leary: Paladin, Chervite, Ci- - 


chory, nay, even young Cabbages to tranſ- 
plant ; an hne,. whatever is not to abide 


long ina Place 3 and: rhere you. may allo : 
replaat-Leezace. to Pome- and head, Cichary - 
| B..5 | a 
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to blanch it, Puſan. to. pickle, 'and: for 
$Sced, and. thus your Labour will-redaus. 
ble the Profit 3+ for: by: this» Means your 
Frees will (beſides the drefling, ftirring, 
and opening of the Mavuld) be. often was 
tered by the Gardiner, whoſe Care mult 
be: continual about .thefe;youpg Herbsand 
Plants, 77 
The. Seaſon for the firſt, | is before 
Winter, when you ſhould well dung fuch 
2s bave need, and.the Digging ought to 
be very deep; at the. Expiration of 
Winter, give it a fecond Labour, :mwng- 
ling- it-with- the: Soil which you. firſt be- 
flowed.upon is. ; the other which: follow, 
need&.,only ſuthce: to, preſerve it -from 
Weeds; butnever dig icin rainy. or ſcorch- 
ing | Weather ; for-the. one. will make 
Mortar. of .. the GraungJ, the other; will 
chap and parch-ir- It; yourgivent a ſtir- 
ring when the... Vine-begins:toſutren the 
Verjuice Grape, and: twge; the black Clf- 
texs, you ſhall had -your-Pears'm. the 
ſpace: of a Week 20, fweclt, and. improve 
exceedingly. IC DIR1WSAR9T $02? 6 319%! 
Bux you ſhall: by. no. means four 2ny 
Seeds «which pruguce- anp' large Roos; 
tot fo much far that they requirea longeo 
S6zourn 1a the-Ground. ro arriveita: theio 
full Growth, as becauſe they will ſuck; 


em:3c:are, 


- 
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emaciate, 'and- dry much of the Mou'd 
about - them. For this Reaſon likewile, 
let the greater Cabbages and Leeks, of the 
ſecond Year, be ſedulouſly baniſhed. 

It will be.neceflary at every three or 
four Years Period, to cheriſh and warm 
your aged Trees, and ſuch as -were old 
planted, and this ig done by uncovering 
the Mould withia a lutle of: the Roots, 
and applying of excellent Dung thereon. 
The beſt Seaſon for this Work, is at the 
Commencement of Winter, that ſo the 
Dung; may be halt conſumed before the 
Heat and 'Drought of Summer invade 
It. 


——_w—_— 


SEC:I-FON IV. 


Of the Semmiary and Nurſery.” 


HE Seminary being the” Mather 
| and the Nurſe for the Elevation 


and railing of Trees, ir. will be 

highly requiſite to give yau perfe&- In- 

Uructions, after what manner it is to be 

governed ; .and therefore begin we with 
yeeds. C 

All- fort of Sceds"afteX a freſh Place 

cleanſed from Buſhes Trees and Roots, 


and 


a 
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and would be ſbaltred from the Darts of. 
the Meridian Sun , by ſome high Wall or 
other Fence ; .and this is a Convenience 
which you may eaſily find in ſome quar- 
-;ter-of your Garden, where the Wall is 
rowards the South : One Year will amply 
furniſh you with all forts of. Plants, and 
indeed” with more than you can tell well 

how to imploy. | 
Having therefore provided ſtore of 
Kernels and. Stones the Year before, and 
as you cat the Fruits, and the Winter 
well ſpent 3: you ſhall towards the end of. 
February, ſow your Rernels, ©c. in Lines 
upon Beds, ſo every Species apart, and in 
like manner, ſet the Stones in even Files 
abour four Inches aſunder. Lpre-ſuppole, 
that the Ground where you deſign them, . 
bath been well- dreſſed and- prepared at 
the beginning of the Winter, and. that it 
ſhall receive a ſecond e're you begin to 
Sow: , Your Rernels and Stones willfpring 
up the firſt Year, ſome ſtronger, tome 
more feeble than others; bur that is no- 
thing, they will all . ſerye. to tranſplant: 
Notwich{tanding, it you did ſow them in 
a. Bed. or a, Quarter. behind your Pole-. 
hedges, at the ſame South fide, that they. 
may-be.vilued a liule by the Riſing. and. 
Declining of the Sun, they would the ber- 
| cer 
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ter. to. be planted forth, at- two _ years: 
Growth than at one; but with ſuch as. 
they are, omit..not to ſtore your -Se- 


minary. 


Set your Peach-ſtones at ſuch time as, 
the Fruit is in Maturity, interring them 


with the Peach about them, as they. are 
gathered from, the 'T'ree.; but you _muſt 
not forget to mark the Place with a little 
Stick, leſt in dreſſing_ the Seed»plat,. you 
break oft their Spronts. 


To begin. therefore your Seminary, Seed-plat- 


having made choice of ſome fit Place in 
your Garden, you ſhall dreſs, labour, and 
dg ir very well,.and then tread it. very 
eyen, all over to ſettle the Earth ; after-. 
wards you ſhall cut out ſmall 'T renches a- 
bout a Spade-bit deep, and,two. Foot. di- 
ſtanteach from,other ,.caſting. the Mould. 
on. one {ide upon 'the Margent of 

Furrow ; ; this done, ſer your Plants br 
ing firſt a litcle topped them) about hal a. 
Foot diſtant, and ſupporting them . with 
'- Your Hand, cover their Roots. with the, 
Mould, which you caſt out of. the Trench, 
and .ſ tread” them in to _fix_them, I&8, 
beigg looſe, they vent and ſpend. them- 


(elves. 


'You mul} obſerve to plant every 


Species by themſelves, Pears with: Pears, 


Appies with Appler, &C, and. be careful, 


that.. 
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that the Weeds donor fuffocate rhe Plants, 
and therefore they muſt be drefled and 
weeded upon-all Occaſions. 
But you ſhall not cut your Plants till 
| the Sap begins to riſe, and then you may 
them within half a Foo of the 
Ground ; and' where they ſhoot, leave 
ohly.,vne, citing the remainder off the 
following Winter, . ſtill rubbing the fore- 
moſt Buds for 4 Foot ſpace, to ſecure the 
Bark from Knots, which would. be a 


- great Impediment, when you are to graft 


upon them, 

IF in the ſame Year that you planted 
you fond. any.,of them ſtrong enough to 
Inoctilate, and that they have plerity of 
Sap; graft on them without farther Diff 

+, My Opinion ts, that a Man can- 


- got tnoculate either 'on Wild or Free- 


ſtoth roo young, provided rhey be large 
cough to receive the Scutcheon ; atid my 
on Is, . that the Szck and the Scurehe- 

en, taking their Growth proportionably, 
the Incifion' of the Stock will the ſooner 
be, healed, ard 'they will 'ſhdot with a 
gteat det” more Vigor than thofe which 
you ſhatt Bud upon ſtronger Sets, which 
ate” two. or three Years recovering the- 
Place 'from whence - you took the Dead 
Pitt, a:d of which at the other {ide of 
the 


md 
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the Scucheon, the:Bark. of; the wild, Swock 
docs; frequently dye. three. or. four, Inches 
below the Seurcheen,; ſo that-it will require 
three or four Ycars to heal. the Detect : 
Add to- this,.. that the« Bark ' of. an old 
Stock will not unite ſo well with that: of 
the: Scurcheou, put” 33: apt to make a,great, 
Wreath, ſubje& to -pect and unglew. 3-2 
thing which never: arriyveswhen the Rinds 
are buttrot them young andaender. 
Same obſerve yer, that tall Stocks are 
ta-be graffedtogrther, affirming that they 
grow equally: bur.choohing my-Plant at 
halt a; Foor;; it were impefſible that” all 
thouidprofper, and be taken: up together 
ſeparated; but with difhculty, and with- 
our violating: the Roots; and therefore it 
is better. doubtleſs to graft young, for 


the: Caufs: alrcady . fpecihed,, fince ' the, 


Serclt ger Tauſt prads maſter the Weaker:; 


-and: thoſe likewiſe which-are maſk vigo- 


rous, 81] fi:ymorne- the other ; aud a 
f{mull- Compabs will ' furniſh you. with a 
futhcient quantity; 'of good T'rees,.. pro- 
videdy you: ſuffer" them not: to. graw there 


"$08 longyo: $4 te 
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You ſhall likewiſe provide you a Semi- Quince - 
pan of. Lumceeftocks; likes to- rhe other, ftocks- 


aa order themunihe lame manner. 


There- 
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There 'ar& three'-ſorts : af Quiaces - 
That which is poirited before 3:rhe Pear 
or Ferhale Quince, which hark the Fruic 
like” a Callebaſs ; ' the + great Portugal 
Duince, pointed at both Extreams. The 
firſt is the leaſt, - the ordinary is:the next, 
and that of Pirtuygal much morezexcellent; 
and abounding in Sap. | | 

Phe: right Quinces? - (which - is that 
which-[ name the Wild-ſtock) are ſuch as 
have their Fruit reſembling a *Gourd or 
Callebas, and not luch as be great. behind; 
and pointed before. 

.-Fer' 'the - Peaches 'which! proceed: from 
the' Stones that- you ſet, I adviſe ,you to 
prepare-a Quarter in» your Garden apart, 
tor the Reaſons already alledged : becaule 
that if you range them -in Hedges or: 
Walls, (6me' of i-the Branches - periſhing 
every Year, willprove a-very great Eye- 
fore> Anditherefore 'my Counſel is, that 
in oneof- the Quarters, moſt diſtant from 
your' Houſe (toward ' the North, where 
they. will not impeach the Proſpect of your. 
Garden) you-plant.the Peachetrees which 


you- ſhall take out of your .Seminary.;; - 
{ Placing: them 4ix-Foot from one another 


equidiitant on-every fide in the Lumcunx,s 
and rhus:they will produce.you a World 
of. Fruit, by reaſon of their Multitude. 

F You: 


4 
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You muſt be careful to give them four 
' Dreffings or Diggings, prune oft the 
dead Wood, and to cut off at the fecond 
| or third joynt the young Shoots, which 
' growing too exuberant, will draw. all 
the Sap of the Tree to themſelves, and 
ftarve the old Branches, which in defect 
of Nouriſhment will ſhortly. periſh ; for 
| obſerve this as a Maxim, that the Sap 
does always aſcend to the moſt tender 
| Shoots. | 
| You muſt alſo intermix ſome Apricors Dreſing, 
; In the ſame place, which are to be go- 
verned after the ſame manner of the 
Peaches.. ab 
, You ſhall plant your Nurſery in ſome Nurſery. 
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krge Bed or Quarter of your - Garden; 
which lyes moſb remote from your Dwell- 

| ing, leſt when it ſhall appear like a Grove 

, or Copſe-wood,. it hinders. your Proſpect. 

- The Plots deſigned, and the Ground Plot.. 

exquiſitely picked and voided of--all man- 

| ner of Weeds and Roots, you ſhall mark 

) out with a Line, and make Holes every 

. way two Foot large, and two deep, di- 

ſtant four aſunder, and the Ranges alſo: 

; © | as wide from each: other. "Then taking: 

| your grafted Trees out of the Seminary, 

| you ſhall tranſplant them into this Nurſe- 

ry. Nor is it material, though the _—_ 
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be out of the firſt Year, they will ſerve | 


well enough to rephant ; and in that you 
ſhall punRually obſerve the Rules which I 
have preſcribed irr planting of E/patiers 
and H which i© to mingle ſome ine 
Dung 'of the old: Bed with good Miuld, 
and making a little Mark at the Genter 
of the Holes, there you ſhall place your 
Trees, extending the” Red's on every ſide, 
and'+ always drawing them downwards; 
then fl] the Hole up to the very Grafr, 
and tread the Mould about ir to eſtabliſh 
the Tree. 

Note, "That the Graft be almoſt level 
with the Ground, for the greater Orna- 


- ment of the Tree, fince it would be a 


very- great Eye-fore,” 'to fee the Knot or 
Swelling where it was grafted, and eſpeci- 
ally in fore, whoſe Graft is bigger than 
the Stock which bears it, 2pd fo it makes 
an'ili-favouted 'Wreath at the . cloling, 
which is very ugly and diſagreeabl?. 
However, you ſhall remember to plant 
ſamewhar higher," when it has been long 
fince-- rhe Ground was trenched, for as 
much as the Dung anderneath, when it 
begins' ro conſume, will make the [Tree 


. to' link; | 


"As for Trees in Hedges, and Counter- 
Hedpes, expoſed ro'the South, one may 
| {ct 
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| ft them four Fingers lower than the Soil, 
| the better to refreſh them, and without a- 


ny Peril of ſtriking aus mall Roos, by 
reaſon of, the Drought ;- yet in. cale there 
ſhould ſprout any, the Gardiner ſearch- 
ing with his Spade, may cut them away, 
and give the Knot a little Air, to ſtop 
the Erowth'for the future. , | 
You ſhall likewiſe remember, that (if 
Suaing the extream Heats pay will bene- 
your: Trees) you ome - mungy 
Fearn, or half Do about all 
their Feet yet ſo as it do not touch the 


\* Stem. and thus you may ſpread it for a 


Yard Cempals, and about four Fingers 
thick : This will both ſhade the Roots, 
and exceedingly. refreſh-the Mould: about 
them, preſerving the Eanth-from gapin 

in extremity of Weather, by. which- ot- 
tentimes the. Tree languiſhes, . and the 
ſmall Roats become dry 3 bur:cif you. & 
lutte ſtir'the, Ground. before you,-- app] 

this Dung," you will render a double Ad. 
vantage to-1your  Treesz- far the Eanh 
will- by this -means. maintain it felf ſup- 
ple, and put forth no. Weeds thraugh the 


It will be requilite to- haven Nurſery, 


forthree main Conſiderations: | The; fart 
iy. that you may always -haye Proviczon 


_ of. 
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of Trees fit ts ſupply the-Places of ſuch 
as accidentally dye, or languiſhing do 
not thrive: - The ſecond: is ro + dif-in+ 
cumber your Seminitry; which will others 
wile be* 190" full "and thick” of young 
Trees.” "And thirdly , that. you” may 
fpare ſome for the Market, to recompence 
the Expence of your firſt Plantation; and 
beſides, chey ' may: yield you ſome - Fruit 
where rhey ſtand, ' which: will excreamly 
pleaſe+ you-3' add ro this, "Thar a. Tree 
which has been frequently tranſplanted, 
becomes a great deal more generous and 
kind, than -if it had been immediately 
drawn' from the Seminary only, and our 
ed in'his Stationto continue. 

-Ir is alſo -convement to' have-a Nurſery 
for thoſe Trees: which are - grafted upon 
the * Freeſteck (as Pears, Apples, and or 


-- thers) which you deſign fos 'Trees of inc 


Foor-ſtem, they ate robe govern'd as the 


| formtiery- only, before youplant them, you 


are-to cut-off the Topy or Maſter-Roor, 
atid-as the 'T'ree grows, to /prune thoſe 
Branches near th2 'Trunk, which ſuck too 
much of the Moiſture or Fork, and .de- 
forms the "Tree ; but ſpare the ſmaller 


_ ones, (that 'the Stem may --fortihe, - by 


ſtopping the: Sap in -its Courle. :» There 
are-very many, who: extreamly miltake 
them-. 


| other, ſuch; as, have but 'ane Leaf appen- 
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hemiſelyes in; this particular,, taking ,off 
all che: Branches wpon xhe Body; of the 
Tree to the Place where they would haye 
2:bead, :and ſo-are--conſtrained. to fer a | 
Prop or Stake tg. redreſs and ſecure it | 
from the Violence of impetuous Winds, | 
which bends and. wreſts, the Trunk, by | 
reaſon. of - its weighty Head, which -ren- | 
ders its Top heavy, and hinders the Bo- 

dy of the. Free- of its Growth, becauſe | 
the Sap ſpeedily paſſing upwards to the | 
new Shoots, makes no halt by the way, | 
28 it. would do- if ſome;, of the. young | 
Branches were left.. ..... 

Theteis x Seaſon when 40 nip | the aBuk Nignlog.. | 
wd {top-.the Txee whilſt, the Sap Ah | 
and the Buds which nay in this neu 
taken away, are ſuch as 4 deform” the * 
Treez bur.you muſt ever : ſpare. thoſe 
which be Fruit. ,, 

And to diſtinguiſh them « one from the Pruning; 


dant, produce Wood: only ; whereas 
thoſe , which are fruicful, are plentifully 
turgiſhed with Leaves, 
. ;You,;may: alto (prune. off .thoſe young 
s whigh,arc t99 exuberant, : and that 
may.draw too much Sap from, the. T recs, 
to the Prejudice of -y reſt of the. Bran- 
ches/: where therefore you obſerve this, 
you 
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you "ſhalf' ſtop them «at the third” or 
fourrly Rnvty and After it hath pur forth 
its Sap, '” 

- They WſS"aG to Prue in Augu-ſaing, 
as well-ro. impeach its unhandſome fpread- 
ng, as that it” may ripen before Winter, 
and-not ſtarve the Branches below, which 
muſt” of Heceffay be cur off - in» Fe 
bras £21110 LnR , 

Te you're to inte) Planezrion of 
great Trees in an Orchard by themſelves, 
you'muſt "of 'neceffty graft. them upon 
Free-ſtocks, and” net upori the Quince, 
| that,is to fay, Pears, arid the "Apples u 

A with = Yet: io” P4, rate = na 
q Appic ; bedoins! 8f 2} Startrel bur 
| | of ——1"a vi frown firrubby. - 

nels, on og ma plarit your Apple -Trees thir- 
| which «Y why Ar - art} yotr art Plum+ 
| _p Eney gra - #4 yo _ Frujts tw our {' and 
net cirefol that” you! pit "rem! n'-the 
| ce 
© Form. quifeiat; Thar'® jmHTites which mutual- 
l| ly cut at righit Ants. 

In ſuch a Plot of Ground you may 
ſow ſome Seeds, and *Pul(& which will 
occafion youto operand fti* cthe'Grovnd ; 
to." 1 advife You,” above all: things, not t6 
permit affy wild Herbs or Weeds in your 
Orchard ; rather reſtrain your "felt to a 
ſmaller” Circuit 'of Ground, which you 
may 
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may manage well, than, to undertake a 
larger, and neglect it for want of drefling, 
Great Orchards are admired, but the ſmaller, 
better Cultivated ; and you ſhall receive 
more profit from a ſmall Spot well hus- 
banded,than from a large Plantation which 
is neglected, 


% 
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SECTION. vÞV.; 


Concerning Grafts, and the beſt DireRions 
how to chooſe them. 


"bs is a great deal of Difficulty Grafting, 


in the well _chuling ,of Graf; 

for upon that does depend their 

early bearing, there being ſome. which 
produce no , Fruit, in ten or; twelve 
Years. | , 
The beſt Grafts are thoſe which grow 
upon the ſtrongeſt and - Maſter-Branch of 
a Tree, which is wont;to be a good 
Bearer, and ſuch as one. does: promile 'a 


| plentiful Burden that_Year, ,and thick of 
| Buds ; Fur hence it_is that, your young 


graſted [Trees have Fruit from. the ſecond 
or thifd Year, and ſorzetime. fromthe ve- 


rf Firſt 


. 
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Whereas on the contrary, if you take | 
a Graft from a young Tree,. which has | 
not 'as yet born Fruit, that which you 
ſhall propagate from ſuch a T'ree,will nor 
bear a long time after. 

The Grafte or Bud for the Scutcheon 
ought to be gathered in the Month of 
Auguſt, at the Decreaſe, and- immediately | 
grafted : or for a more certain Rule, with- 
out ſuck notice of the Moon ; obſerve 
when your H/ild-ftock, and Free are in the 
Prime of the'Sap: for the Eſcutcheon is 
always fit enough, but the Fild-ſtock does 
Irequendy fail of , being diſpoſed to-receive 
it, 'for want of Sap; as it commonly 
happens -m-an extream dry Summer, 
where they ſhoot nor at all, or very lit- 
fle in the Auguſt-Spring : And therefore 
if you. have many Trees to graft, loſe 
no time, and be ſure to begin early. 
© *You ſhall. know whether your H/4d- 
fock"be 'in_the vigor of his Sap by two 
Indicattons. 'The one is, by making In- | 
cilton, and lancing the Bark with a Pen- 
knife} and lifting 'it up, if it quit the | 
Wood, there" is Sap ſufficient ; but if 
« wilt not move readily, you mult attend, 
rill it aſcend; for 'it will elfe be but La- 
bour in vain, and prejudice your Tree. 
The other is, when at the Extremities of 

| the” | 
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, the fime Day, you'nced only keep them 
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the Branches" of 'the wila Stzck, you ſee 
the Leaves pf the new Sep, appear white 
and mall,” is 4 Smprom that the "Tree 
kin Cale, -and firro pratr. © 


- A Graft for the Sthtcheon ſhall be cho- Choices 


ſen from a $hoor of Syeu of that Year, 


| mature, and very fait z for there are 
| many which are thin*and meagre rt the 
| Points, and upan fuch you ſhall hardly 


find 'one or two Buds that ate good ga- 
ther it neat" to the Shoot of the precedent 
Year, cutting the urmoſt Point, in caſe 
you may "nor take off the Scurcheons, 
and eat away allo the Leaves to a Mijar 
" ad. 4... a Nos 

Ahd the'Reafori why I oblige you to 
cur "off the Top" of the Graft, and its 
Leaves ſo far, is, becauſe if you ſpare 
them,” they will wither, and fo dry' all the 
Grafr, that, it will tbr 'be” pdffible to ſcat- 
o&f the feilechdpn from the” Wood, - and 
befides all the" Ledvts * arf worth” no» 


| thing, | . | 
We It you defer your Graftnig tillthe Mor- Time, 
tow, Brifothe Days affer they are gather- \ 


& y6u halt dip their ends in bac Veſl 
(the Wit not above two Inches deep, 
till hk time "as you intend to grape 
them ;" but" if you will graft them on 


freſh 


'OICe, 
Viz, that 
hich ri» 
ſes in 
% pring & 
ugufy, 


freſh in ſome Cabbage Leaves, or moiſt 
Linnen Clout. A 
-Grefts for tbe Cleft are to be gathered | 


' in'-the Vane of the. Marin Fawey, to. | 
-the Increaſe of it in February, and fo. cont» | 


nuing from Aeon to Moen, till you per- 
ceive that the Sap being too ſtrong in the 
Szock X ſeparates. the. Rind from” the 
00 
To chuſe a Graft well for the Clefe, 
my Opinion is, that it ſhould have of 
the Wood of the * two Sops of the pre- 
cedent Year, whereof the aldeft will beſt 
recs e with ihe Cleft, and..the oaber 
will {hoot and bud beſt; th I do not | 
urerly reprove - the. Graffing ot the Food, | 
though but of one” Year; but the Tree 
will not bear Fruit ſo Toon. } , 
You ſhall gather your Graffs at the 
top of the faireſt Branches, as 1 have for- 
merly- faid, and, you; ſhall: leaye three 


Fingers length of the firſt $«p, or old 


Wood, that you may cut your Grafte 
with the greater calc, | 

T6 conſerve them: till, yav. Graffe, it. is 
ſufficient to cover them'by les, 
ways in the Earth, their Kind: diſtinguiſh; 
ed, .leſt if you ſhould mingle chem, and 
ſl>uld graffe of two ſorts, upon the ſame 
Tice, you be conſtrained ro cut je of 
chem 
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and other rare Plaws, ſuch as we conſerve 
them off, ſince two ſeveral Kind: of Fruit 
do never agree well uponthe ſame Stem, 


the one hindring the other from arriving 


to its Perfetion, by robbing it of the Sap. 


= 


SECT V4 
The Manner how t6 Graft. 


Have never obſerved above four ſeve- 
ral neceſſary Manners: of Graftang, 
and from which you'may hope for an aſs 


| fured Succeſs, rhe reſt being more curious 


than profitable, 'ſecing that by theſe four a 
Man may Graffe all forts of 'Trees and 
Sarubs whatſoever. Of theſe, 

The Eſcutcheon holds, the Preheminen- 
cy; for as much as.it is applicable upon 
all forts of Trees, the moſt eaſfie to do, 
and the ſooneſt that bears Fruit. 

The Cleft or Stock folldws, and that as 
practicable upon the greater Trees, and 
alſo” upan the ſmaller, even to thoſe of 
one Inch diemcter. 

\ The Crown is not much in uſc, fave 
upon. Trees of the largeſt ſize. 

- Phe dpproach is not ordinarily practiſ. 
ed, except ic be upon Orange, Limon-Trees, 
*#"Y in 
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the more. Facility. 


To begin therefore with the Eſcutcheon. | 


Your Szck being ſtripped of all its ſmall 
*Fwigs the height of half 'a Foot or a 
little more, from the Seafon that they 
uſe to cut 'Trees, or elfe deferred till 
Grafting-time, you . ſhall chooſe out the 
faircſt Part of the Bark of your Stcck, 
and if jt be poſſible, -upon the Quarter 
which is expoſed to the moſt impetuous 
Winds, becauſe they come ſamerimes fo 
furiouſly, that they looſen the Shield, be- 
ing yet tender, and charged with 


Rranches and Leaves, which Accident does | 


not happen frequently, when they are 
thus . placed, as when they are graftcd 
on the other fide, though you ſhould fer 
Supporters ro uphold them. 

Cut vour Eſcutcheon long enough,” an 
Inch or th:zreabout, and reaſonably large, 
that it may derive ſufficient Nouriſhmert ; 
be fare to take ir off dexterouſly, and 
Jook within it, whether the Sprout of the 
Bud hold to it; for if that ſtay behind 
with the Wood from whence you took it; 
rs* worth nothing : You ſhall hold this 
in your Mouth bythe end of the $:ak of 
the Leaf ; which 1 ordered you to reſerve 
expreſly when you gather your Grafts ; 


m: Caſes, and 'are therefore joyned with | 
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| then make Incifion upon your Stock, and 


gently looſen the Bark with the pointed 
Handle of your Knife, wichout rubbing 
it againſt the Wood, for fear of ſcrap- 
ing the. Sap which is underneath ; this 
done;..piace your Scutcheen between the 
Wood and the Bark, thruſting it down 
till the Head of the Shield joyn with the 
Incifion at the top of your Stock, and 
that it be even and flat upon the Wood, 
which being performed, you ſhall bind. it 
about wich Hemp, beginning to rye it ve- 
ry cloſe above, near the Bud, then turn- 
ing *t below, leave the Eye but a very 
ſmall Compaſs, and thus you ſhall finiſh 


your Binding wiih a Knot. 


. Be careful when you Graft, that it be Sea 


neither during the exceſſive Heat of the 
Sun, nor in @ rainy Seaſon, for the 
Scutcheon will not endure to be wer, and 
t will be in great danger of not taking, 
if it rain the firſt four or five days im» 
mediartely after your Inoculating. 

There are ſome who take off part of 
the Woad with the Shield, which they do 
with one Cut of the Knife ; which Marn- 
ner of Inoculatinz | do not diſprove : [ 
have ſucceeded well in it my ſelf, and' be- 
lides, in fo doing, there is na danger of 
impeaching the Bud of your Scutcheon, 

"Ms that 


e 


4d 


that i, of leaving, the Ez of the Bud 
bebind you. - Thoſe which have many '[/ 
Trees to inoculate, uſe this way, becauſe 
4 1s more prompt and expediate. | 
Three Weeks after you have ineculared 
(or rhereabout) you may cut the Knot of 
the Ligature, that the Sap may enjoy the 
freer - Intercourſe. Minter vaſt, and the” 
Bnd beginning to open, cut your Szck 
three or four Fingers above rhe Scutcheon, 
and cut likewiſe the . Binding behind- it, 


end the Rind it ſelf to the iy Wk 
of the 


this mult be. done at one 
Knife, from the Bottom to the: Top. 

Howbeir, you fhall not-take of the 
Tow from about the Scutcheon, but Tet it 
tall of ic ſelf, for there is danger in quit- 
ting it, leſt you preſs the Bud, which is 
then extreamly render : You ſhall not 
cut off the Seb which remains beneath 
the Seutcheen, till you. prune the "Free, 
which muſt be in February the Year fol- 
lowing. 

Afrer your Scutcheon has put forth its 
firſt Sap, you may prune it at: top, that 
it may ſhoot out Branches"about the Eye: 
below, otherwiſe, it will mount without 
forking, and ſo your Dwarf will have no 
Grace or. Beauty. 


The | 
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| Ditroaſe "of the Moon, when the Sap of 

Auguſt ſhoots our'; you tnay then alſo, if 

leaſe, eur the Wood of your Stock 

yagi you left above the Seurcheon, and 

wer the Wotmd with gobd Earth thin 

"mixed - with Hay, ard making it a 

$5 Hood. or more curiouſly, with a 

Plaiſter of Wax; mixed with a Compoſt 
uh oi Tihgſt deſcribe hereafcer. 

"Xf you-/Wilatrend the Iffhe of the 
Wikio following, ro cutthe Heel of your 
"Tree, 'you' need not be obliged ro wrap 
\it vp, 


Sapwill immediately cure it, 
4%] bave obſerved, that a ' Sourcherrs for 
on a Yd or Free flock of abour in Fnth 
diameter, of more, does nor proſper _ 
ſhoot fo well, as upon one that is y 
er'; and beſides, it is more ſiabjet to un- 
Some there be that meculare from 
very firſt riſe of 'the Sap, but they do 
ror much advance ; for rhe Scutcheon nor 
rill 4/2», the Sproue 1s nothing 
ſo fair as that of the "cloſe Eye or ſhur Bud, 
fince itis frequently found rhat the Wood 
of the new'Shovr never ripens, and the 
Winter approaching kills it 3 and therefore 


I bite Nece not ro incculateſo'early, un-- 


lefs the Neceffity be' very urgent. 
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In the Cleft or Stock, all forts of Trees 
from one Inch bigneſs to the greateſt that 
are, ,may be grafted ; The molt proper | 
Seaſen for jr, is from the beginning of the 
new Moon in February, tilt, the Sap. { be» 
coming too :luſty in . the Tree). ſeparates 
the Weed from the Bark for then you 
ſhall leave off Grafting. l 
When you . graft in the Cleft, 1f- tt be 
to make Dwarfs, you mylk, Hirſt. ſaw ,yaur 
Stock four Inches, or thereabout above 
Ground, and then with your. Pruning knife 
pare off the Surkace of the Wocd, where 
the Saw has paſſed, about the thickneſs of 
a Six-pence, becauſe the Track, of the Saw | 
leaving it rugged, will hinder 1he Sap 
from healing the grated Wood 3 nor can 
the Graffe, joyn to. ics Trunk, unleſs the 
Rind be rifreſhed, and cut to the Duick 
with the -K'zife. When this is done, you 
{hall cleave the Stock where the Mark ap- 
ears: moſt even, and leaſt knotty ; and 
obſerve, that you never place your, Kniſe 
exactly m the middle of the Tree, where 


' the Pith and Heart of the Wood is, but a 
- little towards the Side. Then cut and fit 


your Graffe, {harpning all-the old Wood 
as. far as. the new, in faſhion of a Weape, 


equal. on, both fades, yer leaving the. two 


Rindes fall to.the Wood in the narroweſt 
_ 
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Parts; for if once they be ſeparated, your 
Graffe 1s good for nothing : Then top 
your Graffe three or four Inches, more or 
leſs, according as it will. bear it ; for as 
much as upon a fmall Stock, one would 
not leave them ſo long as upon a great 
Tree, Thus prepared, you ſhall open 
the Szock with a fmall Wedge made of 
ſome rough Wood, ſuch as Box, Evony, 
or the like, ſtriking it ia gently, and then 
lodge your Graffe at the Edge of your 
Stch, ſinking it down as far as the new 
Wood, and place it ſo, that the Parts 
through which. the Sap has intercourſe 
(which is mutual *rwixt the Wood and 
the Bark) do exaCtly correſpond. 

Having thus lodged. your Grafſe, v1. 


Mmay-place a ſecond an the. other end of 


the Cleft, alway remembring to put two 
Greffs. into every Cleft, provided that you 
cani-fo.place them, that they be not cons 
tiguous ; for by this Mc2ns they Will ſoon» 
er recoyer their Stork, than it there were 
but one, becauſe the Sap aſcends equa!!y: 
on both ſides, and preſerves the Back-Lde 
of the » Rinde from withering, 2s we have 
already laid : &fter this, you ſhail cover 
what.remains of the Cleft twixt the two 
Grafts, with a, little of the thinneſt and 
molt render. Bark ,.,joyning it accurately toy 
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keep the Water from entring in; then you 
ſhall make the Hood with fine Earth and 
Hay ; ſome cover the - Hood with Moſes, - 
and with two ſhort Mow Rinds laid a- . 
thwart one another, bind them on with. 
an Ozy;r to the Foot of the Stork, to 
maintain them the more freſh, and: pre- 
ſerve them from the Water. 

When you graft upon great Trees, you 
ſhall chooſe the ſmootheſt and moſt even 
Branches to place your Grafts upon ; it: 
they. be very big, you may lodg four up- 
on it, making the Cleft in form of a Crgfs, 
yet without - rouching the. Pith of the 
Tree, that remanent Branches which you ,, 
do not graft, muſt be fawed off. within 
ha'f an Inch of the Stem, and then pair- 
ing away the Wood which the Saw may 
have grated, you ſhall /iach jt about with | 
Loam, tyl- the! Bark have healed the | 
#ound, to guard it from the Scorchinig of | 
the-Summer, and the Froſt of the Winter, 
Which would exceedingly prejudice ir, by 
penetrating to the very*Heart of the Tree. 
k. will be good to apply ſome Sexys to the 
Branches which are eridies, roftrengthen 
the young Shoots, "and fecure'them from 
the Winds till the ſecond Year be paſt, 
and that they are well eſtabliſhed; and. 
if you find any that graws diſorderly, 
you. 


l 
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you ſhall cur it off; as alfo if they come © 
too thick"; and chogk' one: another, by 


| thif” Means giving © free Air to: /the 


Tree. , 
Upon your ſmall F/id-ftocks which will 
fipport bur a fingle Graft, you ſhall cur 
the hinder part where you might place a 
Second-to the very Heart of the Stock, 
flanting it in, like that -part -of a Pipe 
which is applied to the 'nether Lip, this 
ror greatly contribute to its Recovery. 


7 

'  When' you'praffe froall Stocks, which 
have not ſtrength-enough to faſten their 
Graffs, you ſhalt 'afhift them by binding 
them about with ſemerender T'wigs of an 
Oxzier. . 

Now, albeit E.did oblige you to chooſe - 
a Graffe with the old Wood, yer | 
would not have 'you to caſt away thac : 
Which is but of - one Sap, nor the Cuttings 
of thoſe where you took the Grafts of 
the'two Saps, becauſe they are exoellent, - 
however, they produce their Fruic- 
ſomerhitig later than the- other, nor do 
'they bear fo grear a Burthen ; and there- | 
fore, unleſs it "be in caſe of necefficy, 'l 
would only uſe thoſe which are of -two- + 
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Graffing in the Crown or *twixt the Mced- | 
and the Bark, is never praCtiſed, ſave up- 
on old. "Trees, whoſe Rind being - very 


"rough, can induce the , Wedge without 


fplitting, and which will not ſuffer - the 
cleaving (by reaſon of the thickneſs of the 
Bark) but with much difficulty, and be- 
{ides, it is a great hazard if it takes. 

To Graffe in the Crown, baving ſawed 
your Tree at the Place where.you would 
graffe ir, and pared away the raggedneſs 
which the'Saw hath left to the Quick, 
eſpecizIly about the Bark, you ſhall, cut 
and ſharpen. your. Graffe but on cne. fide, 
then ſtrike! in a ſmall iron Wedge *twixt 
the 'Vood and the Rind, and fo taking 
out the Wedge, (et in your Graffe, Rind 
to Rind, and Wood to Wood; to the full 
depth that is to ſharpen. 

Thus you may place as. .many as you 
Pleaſe about the Trunk, provid2d: that 
their Number .do nat {plic oft, and cleave -| 
the Bark. 

To Graffe by Approach, it is very ea- 
Ge ;, for you have only to take zgwo young 


Branches, .one of the . Free, and. graffed, 


the other, ofthe, #4. Srock, without le- 
garaing them: from their Stems, and then | 
paring away about four Fingers breadth | 
of Burk. and Wood, eyl you approach near 
Q 
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fo the Pith, and fo marry them together 


as dextrouſly as *ris poſſible, tying them 
about with raw Hemp, from one end of 
the Cut to the other, and fo let them re- 
main for two Saps: then after a Month 
or {ix Weeks are expired, if you perceive 


| the Wood to ſwell, and that the Liga- 


ture incommode them, you ſhall cut it 
upon the Wild Stock with one Gaſh of 
your Knife, as we taught you before on 
the. Scutchevts. : | 

- Ar the beginniug of Winter, yau may 
cut.. and ſever the Natural Tree. from its 


Sock, and cut. away the Head, of the 


Stock within two Inches of its Graff ; and 
thus . theſe, two Twigs concorporating, it 
will receive the Nouriſhment of the 471d 
Steck, Remember to cover the Horns of 
them both with the Wax, which I ſhall 
hereafter inſtruct you how to make. 

You ſhall not caſt thoſe Twigs into 
the Fire, which you cut off, from the 
Luince- which ' you graffed in the Cleft, 
for you may reſerve the Cuttings, which 
will luke Roar the firſt Year, and muſt 
be {cr in your Nurſery to be grafted when 
they. are.ready, and what, you prune oft 
{roay the ,Yuince-Trees during Winter, will 
he very good for this purpoſe. 


The 
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The Prunings of the Pomme de Para, 
which they call the Scion, will alſo take in 


_ 
» All forts of Cuttings arc to be planted 
* in a {ſinall Trench, fach as we deſcribed in 
the Nearery, which may be about the 
breadth and deprh of a Spade-bie ; but firſt 
ſtrip off the Leaves, and cur them Jane 
;ng atthe great Ends, in form of a Dves 
Foot, and ſo -you ſhall lay them at the 
Bottom of your Trench very thick one by 
another, becauſe there will many of them 
dye, and let rheir ſmall Ends appear a- 
bove Ground, and fo cover them, and fill 
the Trench, preſſing it well down upon the 
Cutting, thar the Air do not enter ; and 
when you drefs them, cleanſe them only 
with a Haw, that the Feds do not choak 
them, and it will ſuffice; 
Then cur off the Tops of yout Layers 
all of an evennefs, within three Fingers of 
the Groundd, and that eſpecially when you 
perceive”the Sp to be ring, which you 
ſhall find 'by the Yerdire of their Buds, 
which never ſhoot when the Scion begins 
*to-rake Root. * Eh Braekt 


You may\ not ci & Ropthe firſt prore 


'Sheote, fearing 'lealt they pur forth- their 
Buds beneath at 'Anguft, which will hardly 
come to Maturity, it. were -better ſtay till 
February 


————— 
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February, and then leave them as'the Tree 
will beſt ſuppert it, and in ſuch Places as 
you delire they ſhould ſhoot, rubbing. off 
ſuch as peep before, behind, and in other 
unprofitable Places. This oppoſes the O- 
pinion of many, bur Experience makes 
re perſiſt in my own. 


SECTJON VI. 


Of Trees and Shrubs in particular, how they - 
are to be governed, and their |Maladies 
cured, p 


} Thought it requilite to make a Chapter Trees. . 


apart, to comprehend in particular all 
that we have ſpoken in general, iti the 
ſeveral precedent SeCtions,. andthat for the 
avoiding of Confſſon,, and.to the End that 
in caſe there were-any thing which tight 
ſem difficult to you (though I have much 
endeavoured to render my elf inteliigible 
in the fimpleſt Terms, and the, moſt vw 
'g4r, that our Language. will: bear, ; thay I 
might be underſtood. of all, and pri 
them by it} 1 might more peripicy y 


explain it in Ly ipogh cas all forts of 


uſually fur- 


Fruits, which we in Fronce 
niſh, our Gardens withal. 


-. 
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I will therefore ſet Pears in the firft 
place, as thoſe which of all others bear 
the. moſt variety of Fruit, and are the 
principal Ornament of the Wall,- Comny 
Eſpaliers and Buſhes of a Garden, from 
whence we may gather Fruit in their 
PerfeCtion, duririgy fix Months of the 
Year at leaſt,ar:d forthat it is a Fruit which 
one may in great part keep till the new 
ones ſupply us again, and that without 
ſhrivling, or any Impeachment of their 
Taſte, a thing which we find not in any 
other Fruit beſides. 

All forts of Pear Trees may be prafted 
after any of the four precedent Manners, 
bur they ſucceed incomparably upon the 


.Dnince, and in-the Scutcheor produce their 


Fruir much earlier, and that fairer, rud- 
dy, and of greater {ixe, than when they 
are graffed upon the Free Stock, excepting 
only the Portail, which often mifles takin 

upon the Duince, and will therefore kit 
better upon the Free-ſtock: The Summer 
bon Chreſtien, and the Valke,. are very fit 
for ir, and if they have been. formerly | 
ates upon the Luince, it is the better, 


[ 
| 


r it will Tender the Fruit a great deal | 


more beautjful, and fair. 


And in Cafe that any grafted, either.in 


for- 


Scurcheen, or the Cleft upon the Quince, | 


| 


| 
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fortune not to take, and that you con- 


ceive it to be dead, let the Szock ſhoot, 
it, will produce Wood ſufficient, which 
you may clear of all the . ſmall Branches, 
and at the near Expiration of rhe inter 
following, you ſhall earth ic up at the 
End in torm of a great Mole hill, leaving 
out the-Ex:reams of the Branches, with- 
out cutting thera, off, and rhey will 'nox 
fail to ſtrike Root.the ſame Year, -pro# 
vided that you remember to water them, 
ſometimes. dnring the great Heats, "and 
that you dv not ſuffer the Rain to demo- 
liſh the Earth about them, which muſt be 
continually maintained in irs firſt height 3 
and if, inthe ſame Year, you had any of 
thoſe Branches ſtiong enough, inoculate 
them witaout any more ado, unleſs you 
will. choofe rather to ſtay rill the nexc 
Year, and graffe them all together ; eve- 
ry one of theſe will be as ſo many Trees 
to your. Hand, which you may plant in 
your Nurſery the Year after they. have 
male their firſt Shoor, accurately ſepa- 
rating them from the Moether-fock,, and 
cutting the Ends of their great Root a- 
{lanr. 

Remember to graffe them convenient- 
ly high, that your Tree may haye 
ſufficient Stem, and that part which is 

| in 


& 


' Won Year they "will be roored; but in 


it the Earth will abound with fmall |] 
Roots. / 4.2 Þ by 

"K you have any 61d" .Puinet-rrees, and 
would raiſ Suckers frotn, rheth, la 
fomeof the Mm'the Ground, 
caſe youdeſire ro pfoduce a Tree at once, [ 
you, may effe&t it as I hive already de- 
ribed it. The Seaſon” of Lane theſe | 
Branches 4s all the #ures long, till red | 
Buds begiry ro (pring,. provided thar the- | 
Tath be quilidas. + 

« Apple-rrees challenge rhe ſecond Place, | 
and 'may be likewiſe graffed after all the | 
four ways ; they ſucceed. vety well upon 
the Scim of the Prar-miain, grafted on: 
Lyers of the” Tree (called by. the French 
* Porremier de Parradit)and in particularghe 
Lweens Apple does wonderfully proſper up- 
on ir, and-is more red withm than thoſe 
which are graffed upon the Free fock. 

mu are ſome curious Perſons who 

gratte the - Darer-Apple upon rhe white 
Mulberry, «nd hold he the” Fevie does , 
ſurpaſs in TeadineG, all others that are | 
graffed 'cicher on the Free-fteck, or the 
forementioned Scion ; but my Opitzion *, 
that it is the Ape of the Trees 'only, 
which imparts that Colour to them. 


Plum» | 


| 
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by | 
he- |. is not upon, fort re« 
- rhok. kinds of Fruits, and is bfides 
e,.1 uncertain to. takes” -. | 
he-Þ Your \ old. Plum-trees,, "whoſe - ſmall 
nm. | - -Twigs grow in Bundles and © Packets, 
n-| May be recovered and made young 2gam, 
:þ 4 by raking off the Head of -them at the 
e | &hd of YPinter ;/ they will ſhoot anew and 
> | ear Fruit the very year following ; but 
e-| you muſt cloam the Heads of the wound» 
& Branches, and refreſh the Tract of the 
o-| Saw, us 1 directed you before. + 
e Abricors are. grafted either in the Szocky, Abricots. 
s | Of in the Bud, upon Plunts ſpringing ot 
e | their own Stones, and alfo upon a Pha» 
e | fork, but the White Pear - plum, and Moy- 
, | wid eufy make a very fair Abricot,and 
,.| more large, than upon any other fort of 


Pim. 
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Peaches. Peaches, Perſes, and *F Pavies, are or- 
whe dinarily graffed by Hoculation upon a 
cleaves to £e4ch, Pham, 'or Almond tree, but I prefer 
the Stone. the ' Plum, becauſe they are of longer 
| continuance , and do betrer re(tſt the 
Frofts, and the pernicious Winds, which 
fhcivel and ruſt the Leaves, and the young 
Shouts, 
_ »  Fhit Hire Phum or PoArons are not at 
all proper, bur the Black Damark, * Cyprus, 
* Breat and * &r. Fulian. Such as irc budded on 
—_— _ the Peach, do not laſt, upon the Aimond 
big as fomewhar longer, and produce more a- 
an Abri- bundarce and much better Frujt ; but 
of i \ there is ſo much Difficulty of governing 
Sub the Almond-sree in our Climate, that one 
| fant Fruit, had better content bim(ſc.t with Plum flocks, 
| for the Almond is very impatient of Tranſ- 
plantation, and in great danger of periſh- 
ing, if you remove him not the firſt 
or ſecond Year at fartheſt, after he has 
made the firſt Shoot ; and be{ides, you 
mult be ſure to place him where he is e- 
ver to abide, and bud him there, with- 
our thought of ſtirring him afterwards. 
The Almond-tree is of all others the moſt 
obnoxious to Froſts, by reaſon of his ear- 
ly bloſſoming ; all the: good in him is this, 
that he never ſends forth any Suckers from 
the Root. 


| 
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Or- Cherries, Bigarreaux, and the like Fruits, Cherries. 
-@ | are better propagated on the ſmall Milde, 

fer | or bitter Cherry, than upon the | Suckers 

xr | which ſpring from the Roots of other 

he Cherry trees of a better kind, though to 

ch | be able in defect of the others and the 

Ng | right Seaſcn to bud them, is, . when the 

Fruit begins to bluſh, and take colour, - 

at They do very well in th® Srock, 

w, | and ſhoot wonderfully ; D the Bud is 

N | much to be preſerved. 

nd They have of late found out an Ex- 

& | pedient to prevent the Gum which incom- 

Ut | modesthe Graffes and Clefts of Cherry-trees; R 
8 | to which they are wonlerfully obnoxious, 

ie | and that 4s, by ſawing and paring the 

5 | part ſmooth with a Knife, aferwards to 

ſ- | make an Jncifion of two Inches length in- 

- | to the firſt and utmoſt Rinde, drawing 

[t | it aſide, and ſeparating it [from rhe green 
5 
U 


ſome two Inches lbag, withour peeling it 
quite off : Then, in the middle of: this 
Length, to make the Clefts, lodge the 
- | Graffe, and cover it with its Skin, by re- 
| placing it; and then: {wethe it, as the 
t | Cuſtoms. #4001 
4 For Stone, and Almonds 'of all forts, 
» | which you would ſow' to produce natural 
L | Fruit, or graffe-upon, prepare a Bed of 

| Earth before” Winzergtrench "ity and tread 
- it, 


Figs. 
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it, then take and water it; which done, 
range all your Stones on it at three Inches 
diſtance, (every Species apart) then lay as 
many Boards upon them as wall cover the 
Bed, and upon the Boards a good quan- 
tity of weaghty Stones ; cover all this 
with new Deg to prevent the Froſt ; the 
Month of Mg following, take up your 
Boards, you ſhall &nd your Stones ſprout- 
ed, which you ſhall immediatcly take up 
without impeaching Sprouts, and fo place 
them where you would have them remain: 
this is a Particular which will extreamly 

you, as intime you will find. 

Fige of all forts are propagated by Lay- 
ers, and ſuddenly bear Fruit, which you 
may facilitate by paGing a fair Branch 
thiough ſome Baker, and invironing it 
with rich Earth, that it may take roor. 

- Butbe careful that you faſten the Veſſel 
very wel to the fide of, che Tree, leaft the 
Winds and irs own Weight turn it over 
and ruin your Labour. You may alfo 
take the Suckers which ſpring our of the 


| Earth from the Faot of a Fig-tree ready 


rooted, or the Cuttings, which you may 
cultivate - and govern ' after the man- 
ner of-: Quincesz but. yet without cutting 
oft the' Tops of the Brenches, which,you 
fo lay; tor this Wood, having a large 


Pito, 
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Pith, is very ſubjeR - to the. Injury of 
Wag and Water , and. the ſooner you 
thele Trees in the Places deſigned 
their-gbode, the better they. will take. 
incer paſt, gather off all the. wipe Figs 
gone ey all off themſelves, For if 
they ſtay till they pontaveayſs. quir the 
Tees, they will have = "6 them 
yery .mych. of their Sap, to. the » great 
Preudice of rhe Figs which-are to ſucceed 
them, and which by negleCting. this, do 
oftentimes never arrive to.their. Maturity. 
Ard foraſmuch as the Fig-tres, does y 
mych ſuffer by reaſon, of. the Froſty 
are. obliged to plant. them in a, warm 
Place, or. in Caſes, which you, may . re- 
mgve, and houſe with your Orenge-erees 
is the Winger, 

Mulberries take likewiſe of , Cuttings 
and. Layers, prickling . them. in a. moult 
Place, halt a Faot profaund, not permits 
ting above three Fingers ot the Taps to 
peer 'our of the Earth, and treading it 
down with you Feet as you ſhould do 
Duinces, - 

If you would ſow Mulberries, to pro» 
duce a great quantity 1a a lirtle Ground z 
take an old #/4{-rope, which is made of a 
certaig Wood called the Lime, eca(ie to be 
twiſted, and rub it with ſuch Tipe Mul- 


berrxes 
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if Limons. 
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| oranges iS «Concerning Orange and Limon-Trees, I 
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berrier'as you find fallen 'off the Trees; 
biry "this" Cord four fingers deep» in a 
French, cover it with Eafth; and” the 
next' year . you ſhall” have Trees e- 
nhough; both to ſtore your ſelf, and your 
Friends. 


ſhal only deliver the principal and moſt 
ordinary Government of them ; which is, 
to ſow their Pepins 'in Boxet ;' and "when 
they are two years old , tranſplant them 
in Caſes, every'one in a Caſe by it ſelf, 


filled with rich Meton-bed-mould , min- 


pled with Loam, refined and maturedby 


one winter, and when they can-well ſup- 


port it,' you may either inoculate or praff 


rhem' by Approach 'in the Spring of the 
Year: Above all things, be diligent to {e- 
cure them 'from to!d?, and commit them 
exrly' to their' ſhelter, where , thar = 
thay Cficirely -be preferyed from the Froſt; 
you may pive then a gentle- Stove, and 
artemper 'the Air-with a fire of Charcoal, 


during the &xtreat tigour of the Winter, | 


i caſe you ſuſpeC@t the Froſt has At all in- 
vadedthem. MRP 

© Brit fo ſoot: as the Spring appears, and 
that the Froſts art entirely paſt; you may 
acquaint them with the Air by degrees, 


begining furſt to open the Coors of the| 
Cont 
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Converſatory in the heat of the day, and 
ſhutting them again at night; and fo-by 
little and little , you may ſet open the 
windows, and ſhut them again in the eve- 
ning, till all danger is-paſt, and then you 
may bring them forth, and expoſe them 


boldly to the Air, during all the Summer 


following. | 

As theſe Trees grow big, you may 
change and enlarge their Caſes , but be 
{ure to take them our, Earth and all, ra- 
zing the ſtringy and fiberous roots, a little 
with a knife, before you re-place them, 
and ſupplying what their new) Caſes may 
want, with the fore-deſcribed mould: 
Some, when they alter their Caſes, denude 
them of all the Earth, conceiving it cx- 
hauſted and #nfipid ; but it is to the ex- 
tream prejudice of the "Tree, and does fet 
it fo far back, that a year - or itwo will 
hardly recover it. 

You may gather the Flowers every day, 
to prevent their knotting into fruit, or (be- 
ing too luxurious) their languiſhing ; it 
will ſuffice therefore that you ſpare ſome 
of the faireſt, and beſt placed for fruit, 
and of them, as many as you conceive the 
Tree can well nouriſh. 
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* the Quince. They may be either b 
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brubs, \ The [Spiders do extreamly affect to 


ſpread their Toils among the Branches 
and Leaves of this Tree, becauſe the Flies 
Ao "much frequent 'their Flowers and 
Leaves, which attrat them with their 
redolency and juice ; and to remedy this, 
uſe. ſuch a Bruſh as is made to cleanſe 
PiQtures withal, from the duſt, but treat 
them cenderly. 

'Arbuſts, and all Shrubs, ſuch as Pome- 
granads , Jaſſemins, Musk-Roſes , &c. 
Woodbines, Myrrles, ordinary Laurel, 


Cherry-Laurel, Roſe-Lamrel, Althea-fru 


"#6, Lilac, Guelder- Roſes, Phylirea, Alaternu, 
' and divers more, ſuperfluous to repeat 
"Here * "Of 'theſe- we will only take the 
- Principal, and diſcourſe a little upon| 


them. 

Granades, as well thoſe which bear the 
double Flower, as thoſe which bear fruit 
are propagated from Layers, letting then 
paſs the Year in the ground, they will 
ſufficiently rooted before Winter, to 
tranſplanted: You may likewiſe gov 
"their Branches and Cuttings as you di 


ded, or'graffed in the Clift in the ordina 
ſeaſon. And ſome plant them in Ca 
ro preſerve them in the Houſe duri 
Wiater ; but they will cndure wit 
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doors, planted againſt ſome well-ſheltered 


Wall, where they will proſper very well. 
The Granades,which they call de Raguignan, 
are moſt beautiful, very glowing, and of 
a rich taſte, although ſomething leſs. 

If your Pome-granades run out toa 
exuberant, and neither knot, nor preſerve 
their fruitz it proceeds from the drouth of 
the ground ; and therefore being in 
flower, you ſhould water ther, and their 
Flowers will ſtop and knit. 


Common white Feſſemine, and yellow, Jeſſemin 


are produced alſo by Layers, out of which 
you may draw a rooted Plant, whereon 
to L gd the Spanyh Feſſemine, which you 
muſt preſerve in Caſes, and Houſe with 


| your Oranges in Winter ; you ſhall cut ic 


every year (at the end of Winter) near 
the Graft, leaving but one bud at a twig, 
to produce young ſhoots for Flowers : 
You may form the Plant like the head of 
anOzier, leaving it only a foot high'at the 
Stem: You may graft itin a Cleft, upon a 
ſhoot of the precedent Year ; placing the 
Graft in the middle of the Pith of its (ſtock, 
and inveloping it with your Cerecloth, 
head it as you do other Grafts: If you 
will plant it abroad againſt fome Wall, 
expoſed to the Eaſt and South, you may 
govern it as you do the Vine, making ſmall 

D 2 Heads 
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Musk- 
Role. 


Laurels, 


Myrtles, 
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Heads ar each Knot ; but you muſt loo- | 


ſeen it from the Wall in Winter,and gent- 
ly bend it towards the Ground, the more 
commodiouſly ro cover it with Mats and 
long Dung till the Spring, at what time 
you may redreſs, prune, and apply it to 
the Wall as before. 

The Musk-Roſe may be budded upon 8 
Dweet- brier, and are caſily ordered; for 
you need only diſcharge them of the dead 
Wood, and ſtop the young Shoots which 


are too exuberant, and draw away al 


the Sap to the prejudice of the reſt of the 
Branches : You may alſo lay them in the 


Ground, and ſeparate other Trees from 
them; or the Guttings ordered like 
Quinces, and interred in the Shade. 
Myrtles, Cherry- Laurels, and Roſe-Laurels, 
are produced of Lavers. Ir is fufficicnt 
that it be done a little before Auguſt ; 
but you ſhould cleave or weund thar part 
of the Wnad a little, which you plunge 
into the Ground, at ſome Joynt, cleav- 
irg it half the thickneſs of the Branch, 
2nd three or four Fingers in length, ac- 
cordirg as it is in ſtrength, and 1n {ix 
Weeks they will ſhoot a ſufficient Rvot, 
to be ſevered and tranſplanted ; Moreo- 
ver, they produce Suckers ready rooted, 


which you may ſeparate from their Mo- 
thers, You 


| Arbor Jude, Lilac, &c.* being Plants which frutex. 
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You may form Cherr;-Laurels in Pali- 
fades and Hedges, which ſupport the Win- 
ter abroad very well. 

Common Laurels are raiſed of Secd in 
Cafes, like Oranges, and may. be: tran 
planted the firſt or ſ:cond Year, and being 
planted under the Drip (not the Gutter) 
of 2 rlouſe, ſhaded from the Sun, they 
will flouriſh wonderfully ; fome cover 
them with Fern or Straw, to ſecure them 
trom the Froſts, to which they are. ol 
nox19Us. 

Philyrea, and Alaternus are ſown like- Philyrea, 
wiſe in Caſts before Winter, and fer in *\aternus 
the Houſe, where the Berries will come 
up and fprout a great.dea! better. than if 
they had been fown at rhe.Spring. 

By that rime they are halt a Foot 
high, you may traniplant them, and (if 
you pleale) clip and faſhion them like 
Box without any danger, ſhaping them 
into. cloſe Walks and Cabinets upon 
Frames of Wood, as you will. 

Concerning the rt, as Althea frutex, Althea» 


are calily propagated, I ſhall paſs them Arbor 

over ae of Fwelling this Book, and — 
importuning the Reader. Let us con- 
clude rather with the Difeaſes to which 
our T'rees and Plants are obnoxious, and 
D 3 {peak 
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Diſeaſes. 


ſpeak of thoſe Animals which incommode 
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them. 

Of all the Maladies to which Trees are 
ſubje, the Cankar is the molt perilous, 
for it chaps and mortifies that part of the 
Bark where it breeds, daily augmenting, 
unleſs prevented by a prompt and ſpecdy 
Remedy, ſo ſoon as it is perceived : fo 
that it you neglect to vilit your Frees, 
you ſhall often find them all dead upon 
one {idez to remedy which, you muſt 
launce aud open the living Bark 


round to the very quick. as deep as the | 
Wood, and fo the Cankar will fall of it| 
felf : or elſe you muſt ſcrape it well, 
that the Bark may the more eafily reco- 
ver the Sore, and ſecure it from the Hay, 
by covering it with a little Cow-dung- 
and ſwathing it with a Clout or ſome 
Moſs. | 

The Moſs which invades Trees pro- 
ceeds common!y from ſome occult and hid- 
den Cauſe, which is, when the Roots en-| 
counter With a gravelly, ſandy, or other 
bad Mould, fo that they cannot pene- 
trate to ſearch for Refreſhment ; this 
burns up the Tree, and ſpoils it of his 
Leaves, during the great Heats, For 
this, there is only this Expedient, If it 
be a ſmall I'ree, you muſt take it up 
wit 
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with as much Mould about its Root as 
poſſible, and make a Pit for it four Foot 
ſquare, filling the Bottom with-, Mellon» 
Bed Dung, and the reſt with rich-Earth; 
and then replace the Tree, obſerving 
what I have already ſaid ; and thus the 
Tree may be taken up without any dam- 
mage, and will take again with eaſe, 
provided that you be careful to preſerve: 
its Roots from languiſhing and taking 
Air, But in caſe the Tree be old, you 
muſt bare the Root before Winter, and 
diſ-inter the greateſt Roots half their 
thickneſs, making a large 'Trench about 
the foot of the Tree, and ſo let it re- 
main all Winter (that the Earth may be- 
come mellow) till the Spring,. when you 
muſt fill the Apertures with well conſum- 
ed Dung mixed with Earth, and eſpeci- 
ally about the Roots. 

You may take off the Mofs from grear 
Trees with a Plane, lightly paring off the 
dry Surface of the Bark; and from' 
ſmaller Trees with a blunt Knife, or 
fome proper Inſtrument of Wood, "The 
propercſt Seaſon for this Work, is after a 
ſoaking Rain, or great Dew in tbe Mern- 
ing ; tor whilſt rhe great Heats contiuue, 
it cleaves ſs obſtinately to the Trees, that 
you cannot ſcrape it off without preju- 

D 4 dicing 
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dicing the Bark, if you would utterly e- 
radicate it : Neither ought you to negle& 
this Cure,. for the Moſs undiſturbed doth 
daily augment, and is the ſame Inconve- 
nience to "Trees, that the Itch is to Ani- 
mals. If you water your Trees during 
the exce(hve Heats, and cover the Roots 
with Fern, or other mungy Stuft, it will 
preſerve them from this Diſcafe. 

The Faundies, or Languor, which you 
may --perceive by the Leaves of Trees, 
proceeds from ' {ome hurt, which cither 


rhe Moles or Mice. may have done to | 
their Roots ; or by the Stroak of ſome | 


Spade; or peradventure, by the too great 
abundance of Water, which corrupring, 
ſuffocates them. For redreſs hercof, you 
muſt uncover the Roots intirely, and vi 
ir them, to ſee if they have received any 


' Prejudice from any of the forementioned 


Accidents; and in caſe you find any Gall- 
ing- or Hurt upon a Root, you {hal} cut 
it ſmooth off, aflant, above, but near the 


Place, and then ſtrow the boitom of the | 


Hole with ſome Chimney-foor, to make 
theſe Creatures abandon their Haunt, fil- 
ling up the reſt with rich Muuld : And if 
cauſe proceed from corrupted Water, you 
muſt divert it with a Trench, 


To: 
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To take the Moles, ſome place a But- Moles. 
ter-pot croſs their Paſſage, ſinking it two 
Fingers lower than the 'Tra&t, by which 
means they often fall m and periſh. O- 
thers uſe a Pipe of Wood, of about two 
Foot long, and the Boar as big as your 
Wriſt. In this Trunk is a ſmall Tongue 
of Tin, or thin Plate of Iron, within 
four Fingers of either End, which is. fa(t- 
ned to the Trunk with a Wyre a little 
ſlanting at the Bottom towards the middle 
of the Pipe, that fo the Mole entring in, 
and thruſting -the *Fongue, can neither 
get out at one end 'or other-: You muſt 
place this Trunk ex:C&iy in the Moles 
Pafiage : Some to make them quit an 
obſtinate Haunt, make a ſmall Hoop of 
Elder, which they fix half a Foot into 
the Ground 

But the maſt infallible way, is ro watch 
them. in, . the Morning and Evening 
when they work in their. Hilis, and Go 
fling them. dextruuſly out with the Spade. 
If you rake any alive, put them in an 
empty Purter-pot ; for they xcport,. that 
they will invite others by their Cry, who 
running through the fame Paſſage, fall 


"They are deſtroyed likewiſe with Mole- 
grains, which is a ſer of ſharp Iron Points 
Ds ſcrucd:: 
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| Worms. 
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ſcrued upon a Staff, which ſtruck y m1 
che Hill when the Mole is working, does 
certainly pierce him through, amaze, or 
kill, as you ſhall find, if you dig immedi- 


ately after it. - 


Field mice are beſt taken by making 


them a ſmall Hur of Fern or Straw, like | 


the Cover or Hack of a Bee-hive, placing 
under it fome Veſſel full of Water, filled 
within, four Fingers of the Brim, and 
cover it with ſome Husks of Oates to 


hide the Water, which will ſoon tempt | 
them to wallow in't, and ſearch for the! 
Grain, and ſo drown themſelves: Ir is. 
good alſo to put ſome Wheat-ears, or of 
Oats, which may hang near the middle 
of the Veſſel, without touching it ; for 
the Mice ftriving to come at the Corn, 
will fall into the Water.. Or you may 
Poyſon them+ with Ayſenick or Rats bane, | 
the Powder of. it mingled with Greaſe ; | 
but you may by this means endanger your | 
Cats, which, finding and eating the dead'| 
Mice, will not long ſurvive them. 

"The Worm gets ſometimes. between 
the Bark and the Body of the Tree: If you 
can diſcover whereabout they lye, you 
may ſoon draw them out Without making 
any. great Incilion.. | 


'There-! 
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There is alſo another kind of ſmall 
Worm, which they call the Nip-bud, 
which breeds at the very Point of young 
Shoots, and kills all their Tops ; but theſe 
are eaſily deſtroyed, for cutting the 
Branch to the quick, you ſhall be ſure to- 


T7 


There is a green Worm which de- 
yours the young Shoots as faſt as they 
grow, and thoſe are very hard to unneſtle, 
unleſs you daub them with quick Lyme 
newly quenched, which you may eaſily do 
with a ſmall Painters Bruſh. 

Ants and Piſmires will forſake their Ants» 
Haunt, if you incompaſs the Stem four 


Wooll newly plucked from a Sheeps Bel- 
ly, or if you anoint it with Tarr. 

But there 15 another Expedient more 
cleanly, and not ſo difficult, which is to 
make little Boxes of Cards or Paſtboard, 
pierced full of Holes with a Bodkin, every 
Box having a Bait of the Powder of Ar/e- 
wek, mingled with a-little Honey ; theſe 
Boxes muſt be hung upon the Tree, and - 
this will certainly deſtroy them ; but you 
muſt be careful that you donot muke the 
Holes ſo large, thata Bee may enter, leſt - 
they priſon themſelves alſo. 
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* hot Water ; then carrying it to its Place Þ 
again, rinced with a little Syrup, you will } 


voured” in 01e Night, inſymuch as one 


vodlice, 
WgS. and the finalier Inſt which likewiſe in- 


locks, Sh:ep or Hozs, upon ſhort Stakes 
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A G'afs bottle with alittle Honey mit, 
or that has had any other tweet Liquor 
in it, faſtned to the 'T'rce, will attrzCt all 
the Ants, which you may ſtop and kill. 
them, by waſhing the Bottle with a little 


by this means intirely deſtroy them. 
Sheli-ſnails you may-eafily gather from | 
behind: the Leaves, which grow neareſt | 
to the Fruit which they begun to ear the | 
Night before. 
For you ſhall! fird ſome Fruit half de- 


wou!d thi.k it the Work of ſome Sotes, 
Field Rats, or Nut mouſe, whereas indeed 
they are nothing but the Sna:ls, which in 
great Nurabers devour as much as one of 
thoſe Anima!s. | 

You ſhould never pluck off the Fruit 
which the Snails or other Vermine have 
begun, for as long as they laſt, they will 
not rouch any of the relt. 

The Black, Snails, (wichout Shell) are 
ealily gathered, for they cleave ro the 
Leaves, and feed upon them. 

As tor Mood lice, Eurwigs, Martmetz, 


fſt "Trees, you ſhall place Hoofs of But: 


hxed. 
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fixed in the Ground, or upon the Oyers 

which fſten your Paliſades and Wall fruit, 
and this Chaſe will employ two Men from 
Morning break, who muſt rake them 
gently, but ſ>-edily off, and ſhake them 


| into a Kettle of ſcalding Water, which 


they are ro carry with them ; or the 0- 
ther may bruiſe ſuch as are likely to eſcape 
with ſome laftrum-nt ob Wood. 


Caterpillars are eaitly rrathered off during 12 — 


all the MPnter, eking away the Packers ® 
which cleave abour "the Branches , and 
burning them ; bur if you neg/eCt this, 
till they are diſclug'd, you will not be a= 
ble to deſtroy them without much dithcul- 
ty; but in cafe you have not prevented 
it, be diligent to take them whilſt they 
are yet youngs when eithe t];;0ugh the 
Coldneſs of the Night, ©. {© ic Hume 
ty, they are aflembled together in heaps ; 
for otherwile, when the Sun is het, aid 
that it is high day, they w.il have over- 
ſpread your Trees. 

And the DeſtruCtion of theſe Vermnine is 
fo abſolutely necc{lary, ther you {hall quit 
all manner of Work tv :ccompiilh it ; ; 
for a Garden annoy'd with this Plague but 
one year only, ſhall refnc ir more than 
three years after. 


And 
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And now we will ſhut up this Treatiſe, 
with the Receipe which I promiſed to pive 
you of the Compoſition to cover your 
| Graffs. 

neCom- Take then half a Pound of new ax, 

2} as much Burgundy Pitch, two Ounces of 

ur — Ordinary Turpentine, melt all theſe Ingre- 

raffs.. dients in.a new earthen Pot, glazed, ſuffi- 

ciently ſtirring it; then let it cool. at leaſt 

twelve Hours, then break it into pieces, 

and hold them in warm Water half an 

hour, where you mult work it with your 

Hands till it become. very pliable : Or you 

may dip any Clouts in th's Compyſition, and 

afterwards cut them out into Plaſters, fits 

ted to the Wounds of your Trees, which 

will leſs waſte your Store, and not take up 

ſo much of your Compoſition, as if you ap- 

plied it in Morſels; and you may make 

'uſe of this Cerecloth to cover the Clefts 

of your Frees which gape between a 

Szock, that hath two .Graffs, and ſecure it 

from the Rain; and you may wind it a- 

bout the Hoods before you daub - them 

with Loam and Hay, and this will certainly 

preſerve your Graffs from all Injuries of 
Water whatſoever. 

& make - There are ſome ſo curious, that to 

Fruit knot make their Fruie knot well, and abide up- 

on ſuch Trees which ſpend all in Bloſſoms, 

| do 


| $ 
| 


ere CENCE 
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do make Holes in divers parts of the Tree 
with an Awger of about a Finger Bore, 
filling the Hole again with a Pin of Oak, 
which they beat in quite croſs the Tree: 
This, they coneeive does ftop the Fruit. 
You may experiment it if you pleaſe, the 
Labour is not great, nor at all to the Ha- 
zard of your Tree. 


or 


KE 


A 
CATALOGUE 
OF I HE 


| Names EE EFADITS 


Known about Paris. 


Pears, teboſe Fruit is in Perfettion at the End of * 
June, and #n July. 


_ Blanquer. Musk Pear, or Sept en 
Haſty Pcar of ſe- grevle, _ 
veral ſorts, The Musky Sr. John, 


b/ Juiy and in Augult. 


HE great Amy- Lady dear Green, 


| rer. Citron Pear. 

J Lefſer Amyrer. Cocquin Rozat. 

JW Little Johr-Amyrer.- Ladies Fhigh. 

J Good twice 2 year. M-zdera Pear, 

w C2mozines, Degranz.cs yellow. 
Lady dezr Mulcar. Two,he2ded Perr. 


Sweet, 


— 


Sweet, two forts. 

Vacher Rozate. 

Eſpargne. 

Fine Gold long Stalk. 

Fine Gold of Orleans. 

Fine Gold great, round, 
and Roſie. 

Friquer, 

Gloutes de Gap. 

Magdalene. 

Muſcat long Tail, 

Pearl Mauſcar. 

Great Musky , white, 
and yellow. 

The great Muzette. 


In Auguſt and September. 


HE Amazon, 
Amours. 

Amydon. 
Armentieres: 
Balme. 
The Father-in- Law. 
Fair and good. 
Summer Bergamotte. 
Great Blanguer. 


The Buiter Pear of 4y- 
guſt, long and round. 


Green Butter Pear. 
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Small Muzette. 

Perdreau. 

The Pear]. 

Pernat Rozat. 

Province Pear. 

Pucell of XainCtonge. 

Green Royal. 

Rozat of three Colours. 

Rozat Red , ſtreakec 

with Green. 

Rozar Royal. 

The King of the Sum: 
mer 

The Superintendent, 0 
great green Musk. 


Beuricr. 

Bezy of Movuilliers. 

Summer green Bon 
Chricſtien. 


Fhe good Micet ol 
Coycux, 

The ugly Good. 

The younger Brother. 
The Rohe Musk-flint, 
The Maidens Fleſh. 
The Wax Pear. 
The Citron Pear. 


{The Melt in Mouth. 

Roſy Daverat. 

Golden Pear. 

White Ladder Pear. 

Spicing. 

The Forreſt Pear. 

The Ditch Pear. 

Musky Ant Pear. 

The Mangy Pears, 

Roſy Garbo. 

The Cake Pear. 

Giacciole of Rome. 

Long Gillets. 

Graccioli, or Cucumber 
Pear, round and red. 

The Greaſfie Pear, 

The Jealous Pear. 

W jargonelle. 

WW Jouars. 

The red and yellow Bal- 
fam Pear. 

Milan Pears. 

BW Muſcadel of Piedmont. 

Round and Roſie Muſl- 

M cat. 

© Nancy Muſcats. 

Summer Novelet. 

Summer Onion: 

= Musky Onionet. 

= D' Or. 

| 


! 
\ 
' 
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The red Orange of 
XainCtonge, red and 
and very great: 

Yellow Orange, pen- 
nach'd with red like a 
Tulip. 

Orange knotted. 

Flat green Orange. 

Canary Pal:ns. 

Perfume of Summer, 

Paſſe-goud of Burgone, 

Pepin. 

White and Red Picd- 
mont. 

Summer Portugal. 

Putes or Pimp Pear. 

Xaintogne Rolie,of three 
forts. 

Ingranad Role. 

Round Roſie , green, 
mixed with red. 

Grey Roſie of Xainy 
tonge. 

Rofie, or haſty Butter 
Pear. 

Bloody Pear. 

Wild Sweeting. 

Sorel Pear. 

The Sugar Pear. 

White Sugar Pear. 


he 


and 


Cn» 


The Treaſurer. 
The Cheat Liquorice. 
The Turky Pear. 


In September and October. 


Noy, the Engliſh 
Pear. 

The Gooſe Bill. 
Long and green Butter- 

Pear. 
Gaillovat of Campagne: 
The Musky Callvil. 
The Cinnamon Pear. 
Cappon, 
The long Clairvils, 
Summer Certeau, 
The Toad Pear. 
The Deans Pear, white, 

or St. Michael's Pear. 
The Thron Pear. 
Fontarabie. 
The Clove pear. 
The round Clove. 
Grain. 
Galore. 
Rozatte Guamont, 
Higg Reliſh. 
Jargonel of Autumn. 
Rolie Kervile. 
The Sawcy Pears, 
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The Valley Pear. 
Clown of Anjou. 
Clown of Reatte. 


The Lombardy Pear. 

The Meilleraye Pear. 

The Flies Pear, os ſoft 
Butter. 

Monheurs Pear. 

Small melt in Mouth. 

The Muſcar. 

Mont Dieu. 

The Moutieres of Daul- 
phine. 

Oignon of Xaintonge. 

The Poitiers. 

The Reber. 

The Roland. 

The great Ruffet of 
Rheims. 

Small Rufler. 

Long Roſie powderec 
with red. 

Roſie green, two ſorts. 

Se. Michael. 

$:.Samſon,or Ditch Pea 

Campagne, without name 

Sauſedge Pear. 

Rozatte of September. 

Suprean 
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Supreams. Viatage Pears. 
The Pear of three taſtes. Yſamberr. 

The Found Pear. Pear Evelyn, 


I: Oftober and November. 


Madotte. The Noiron. 
The Silver: Pear, The Virgin of Flanders | 
The Bag Pipe Pear. The duuble Virgins. 
The Ice Pear. Robine. 

The great ſtalked Pear. King of Sau'cay, 

Ugly Good. King Musky Pear, all 

The T.ady Pear. vellow. 

The great Mry of A- Autumnal Safttron-pear, 


miens. "The Seignevr. 
Meffire John green. The Sun- pear, 
The grey Meſſire John. The So good. 
My Lords Pear. The Vine-pear. 
The Autumn Marrow The Virgoulett, great 
in Mouth. and ſmall. 
The Peach Pear, 
ht: November and December. 
Leavme. The burnt Car. 
The Musk long The Charity pear. 
Bergamotts. Stopple pear. 
The Round Bergamotts. The Squib pear. 
Bezy D. Hery. Spiadle pear. 
Carify. -' . - Girogills, or Vemus Nip- 


WY The double Cartelle. ple 
| Our 


ere, 


all 


Our Lady pear. 
The Autumn pear. 
Winter Virgins. 
King of Autunin, 


THE Nameleſs pear. 


motte. 
Musk Bon Chreſtien. 
Bonne Foy. 
The Ugly Morma, 
Caddillac pear. 
Certeau Madam. 


The pound Pear. 

the Scarlet pear. 

The Fig pear. 

The Winter Flower. 
Free Royal. _ 

The great Meſnil. 
Keville. 

The dry Martins. 


THE Alencon pear. 
The Amber pear. 
The Lovers pear. 
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In December and January. 


Gaſcogne Berga- 


Pear of the other World. 


. In January and February. 
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The peerlefs Pear; 
White Sucrin. 
Black Sucrin. 


Winter Meffire Johns 
The white Milan pear. 
The Onionet with As 
ſhort ſtalk. 
The Orient pear. 
The Leaden pear. 
The red King pear. 
The Roſie Saffron, 
The Rozat of Se. D 
nis. 
The healthy pear. 
The Saulſix pear. 
The wreathed pear of 
two ſorts. 
The Cheat Knave, or 
Ugly Good. 
The Pricſts Load. 


Bezy of Privellicr. 
Bezy of Quaſloy. 


The 


of Xaiftonge. 

The Butter pear of Yve- 
reAuX. 

The Bouvart pear. 

The Musk Caillotet, or 
Curdled P. 

The Cailliouat of Va» 
rennes. 

The Winter Roſie Flint, 

The Carcaflonne. 

The great Certeau: 

The Carmelite. 

The ſmall hooked Cer- 
reau. 

The Caſtle Gontier. 

The Condon. 

The little Dagoberr. 

ae Dagobert of Mioſ- 

n. 

Dame Houdette. 

The red Ladder pear. 

Winter Fine Gold. 

Roſie Florentine. 

The Fremont of S:. 
Franceis. 

The Winter Spindle. 

The Garay of Auxois. 

The Gourmandine. 


The huge Hongrie. 
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The Incognito of Perſic 
The Winter Legat. 
The ſweet Limon. 
The long green Pear 
Berny. 


Winter melt in Mouth. 

The Fleſhy ftalk Mu. 
cat. 

The -Mazeriy Muſcat, 

The Winter Bag-pipe. 

Nanterre. 

The Oignon of Se. John 
of Angely. 

The Winter Orange 


pear. 

The Roſe Perigord. 

The petit Oing. 

Plotot, or ſquat pear. 

Portail pear. 

The Prince, or Bour- 
bon. 

The Prince of Sillery. 

The white Rabu. 

The great and little 
Rator. 

The pear Royal; 

Rozante of Xaintonge: 

Rozatte of Mazuere. 

S:, Anthony's pear. 


r of 


green , and yellow 
Checks. 


REzy: 


The latter Bon- 
Chreſtien. 
Calo Rozart. 
The Gallon Oak pear,of 

ſeveral ſorts. 
The double Blofſom 
r, 

Gaſtelier. 
The great Kairville. 
Liquer. 
The long-liy'd pear. 


Rath-ripe Apples 


Anquelles. 
The white 
Calvil. 


i2ddy uaany 


The cleer Calvil. 
The red Calvil. 
White Camoile. 
Carmagnolles. 


The tender Cheſnut. 
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The. Suifle, with red, The Greening. 


In February, and the other following Menths, 


tall new ones. 


& 


The Valladolid. 
The Winter Clown: 


The long green pear. 
The Musk _ 
The Paremein. 

The Winter Virgin. 
Rille. o 
The Winter Saffron 


pear. 
The peerleſs pear. 

The Thou! pear. 

The great Found pear 
The little Found pear. 
The Vignolettes. 


The Clicquet, or Rat 
tle Apple. 

The ſingle Short-ſtart. 

Red Short-ſtart. 

The great Cuſhion Ap 
ple. 

Round Cuſhion Apple. 

Long Cuſhion Apple. 
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Girradotes. Pippin, 
The frozen Apple. The Royal. 
The great-ey'd Apple. The Dewy Apple. 


Lugelles. tember. 


The Minion. The Se. John, of t 
The Snow Apple. ſorts. 

Our Ladies Apple. The cluſtred Apple. 

The oblong Liflee. The Vignan Courr, 
Orgeran. The March Violet. 


Keeping Apples. 


"1 great and ſmall The white Apple , 
Apis, or Appius Bretagne. 


Claudius, The red Apple of Bre 
The Apioles. ragne. 
The Parſly Apples. The Cardinal. ag 
Babicher. Camueſe, or flat Sap 
The great white Ap- Winter Cheſqur. 

ple. The Citron Apple. 
The Icy white Apple. The Coqueret of ſeve 
The Little Good. ral forts. 


H; 


| The Apple of Hell, or Paſſepommes, or Honey 


Mogdalene. | The ſoft Red, | 
w 


black Apple. Meal of ſeveral _— 
The ſcarlet Apple. Pommaſles. 
The Spicing. The white Rambourg, | 
The May Flower. Red Rambourg. | 


The Raſpis Apple. The haſty Reinette, y 


The Jacob Apple. The large Red of Sp 


ney 
nds, 


Ire+ 


3” 
pul. 


".— Wn 


Hard Short- ſtart. 
Red Short-ftarr. 
Rufſer Short-ſtart. 


. | Douerres. 


The Bretagne Cloth of 
Gold. 

| The Stranger. 

White Fenouil. 

Red Fenouil. 

Tie Yron App 


le. 


The Great-belly'd Wo- 
man. 
The High-good. 


Hurluva. 

Jayet, 

The Judea Apple. 

Malingres, or Maligar 
Apple. 


fy res 
| "perro 


The great Apptite: 'B 
Beffonnezor T wih-plum. 
All Saints, white. 

Bloſles. - 

Good at Chriſtmas. 
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Plums early and late. 


Cypreſs. . 
E 


CL 

Mattranges. ge. 

Winter Paſs-pomrnes, 
Honey Meal. $ 

The Pigeonnet. 

Pear Apple. 

The Raeſlee. | 

The _ of Au: 


Pippin of Maſcons. 
The Grey. Reiner. 
The Flat Reimer: 
Robillard.. 

The Winter Retd. 
"The Roſe Apple. © 7: 
The Apple without Blbf 

fo 


m. 
Health. 
The Seigneur, 
The Vermillion. 


Prunella of Provence. 
Citron PraheHas. 

White Cherry plum: . 
Red little Ch lum, 
Round Gitrons.? : 
Pointed Citron. 

Pigeons Heart, 


Almond; 
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Almond. 


The latter grey 


White. Date, 
Red Date, 
Great Darttille, 
'Datilles. 

Black Dispred. 
White Diapred. 
T he Eſcarcelle. 


High Good. 
Great Imperial. 


Joyatville. 


Joraſes. 
Grean Peaſcod. 


Mruabelles. 
-Yolk. 


*T he White ad 

Great double Damask. 

Damask. 

The haſty black Da- 
mask 


Musky Black Damask. 
The Violet Damask. 


The double Flower. 


Round Imperial. 


mo anc > Sia 
Yell of Bourgogne. 
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 Moanſfteurs plum. 


Montmiret. 

Musk. 

The Pafs for Velvet, or 
Valency. 

White 

Black 

Red >SPerdrigon. 

Late WY 

Green 

Great Violet. 

Poi&tron. 

Small Grape plum, 

Queen Claudia. 

Cacles Kidney. 

Roche Corbon, 

Roman. 

Latter Round. 

King of Brefſle. 

Little Sr. Anthony. 

Se. Catharine. 


' $:.Cir, 


The White $e, Julien, 

Black St. Julien. 

Huge Saluces of -two 
ſorts; 

The Plug without ſtone, 

Simiennes, 

Black 'T rudennes. 

Red Trudenpes, 


The 


"ke 


Musky Brignons. Perliques. 
Cherry peach. .c y8Rethilles,or parſly peach, 
| Corbeil peaches. Roflan peach. 
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The Vacation plans. Verdach. 
The black Vintage!” | 


Peaches. 


TReat Alberges. White Mircoton., 
Small Alberges Yellow Mircoton, 
Alberges of Province. - »+Mircoton of Jarnac. 


no 


Aubicons. Nutmeg peach. 

Almond peach. Parcouppes, or gaſbed 
Amber peach. : -' peach. 

Angelicks. Pau peach: 


White forwardipeach. Prune peach. 
Yellow forward peach. = Paves Raves. 
Great Brignons of Bearn. Peach Rave. 


Winter handrpeach)” 5 White Scandaliy. 
Double Flower/peach; Black Scandalis. 
Gallion.peach,-very'tair. Yellow peach. 


Yellow Pavie. roy peach. 
Magdalen, Pavie,..':.-> ihe. Fromente peach. 
Magdalen peach. The Violet peach. 
ALDO. | 
Cherries,  Heart-Cherries, &c. 
Big Feaux. +» Double Bloflom Cherry.” 
Red Cherry. Heart Cherry. 
White Cherry, PreſervingCherry,great, 
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Mer1zettes. 


[| Sweet Limons: 
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| Sweet Guin Cherries. 
| White Guin Cherries. 
| Black Guin Cherries. 


Double Blofſom Meri- Flanders Chery. 
5-7 The-All Saints Cherry." 
Fes. | 
WV Hite Figs. Marſeilles Fig. 
Bourjaſſores. White Dwarfe. 
R— Saintes. Violet Dwarfe. 
| Flower Fig.  Viewe Fig. 
| Gourravaund - of Lan- | 
guedoc. 
Oranges. 
Blgarrades. | Genoa Orange. 
| China Orange. Portugal Orange. 
Spanyſh Orange. Province»Orange. 
; Limons and Citrons. 
Imonchali. Pommes D'Adam. 
Limoni Cedri, + +, . PondGlles, 
| Limoni Dork. Spada Fora with Laure 
I! Limoni of. Grarita. Leaves. 


Montmorency Cherry, 
ſhore-ſtalle.-., 

Rath-ripe, or May. 

Tanchets cluſtered, or 


'Other 


5a, 
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Other curious Trees. 


gens,” #4 'Jupuba 1» 
> Azarollier, or Nea- Mirabolans of Africa. - 
\| politan. __ _ _Medlars without Stone. 
4 Medlar. Piſtachia. 
'| Carob-tree, ©, Berberries wkhout ſtone. - 
Cornelian. 
' | —) | 
READER, 


F in this Catalogue of Fruits, I have either miſta- 
ken. or . omitted many of :the. true - Engliſh | 
' | Names, it 4s becagſe it was a Subje8;ox too infuppor- 
4 table: and befides, .the,Fraob Gardiners themſelves 
xe not perfectly accorded, concerning them ; nor | 
have our Orchards, as yet, attained to fo ample a 
Choice 'and univerſal, as to ſupply the Deficiency of 
the DiFjonary. ,. | 


"HE 
TREATISE 


- = 
ra ld. th FIR 


| 


# $+ +> 


£ 


"SECTION I 
Of Melons, Cucumbers, Gonrds, and 


. 

s | 

| 
—_ 


COUNT Abs are "the moſt precioys | 
DI - Fruit that your Kitchen Garden £ 
fords, [think it oſt proper to diſcourk 
of _ in the For of this Chpeer, and 
1\ on how ybu' diibhit ro - govern 
they hard's out rot Fs Dick lone, 
| F have excilared alt” rheſt- OBſetvarion, 
paſſing: by | thoſe whith {diffeting froth 
ours) may poſkbly fill you with Doubr, 
ſhould I confound you with the Manner 
how the order them in the hotter Connerie,, 
different ſrom ours, more temperate, and | 
cold in reſpect-to theſe delicate Fruits, 

In order to this Intention of ours, which | 
is, that we may have them excellent, you 
muſt diligently enquire after the beſt Seeds, | 
ſuch af you may procure out of Ih, 

from 


\% 


SCECTLNCCEEED 
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from Loons, Tours, Arjon, Champaync and o« 
ther places, where Mn Gimulare: one a- 
r; who ſhall have the beſt Melons. 


| to have of all the Rindg” Sucrin, 
 Melonuer, Grenots, White, Wroughr, 


FY5 Eoabroers Ribb'd, ahd- others, e- 


-> Fervto thedocking up of rhoſt Seeds whoſe 


| Hopes ; and therefore you ſhould.engtavor 


| Ie.hoe plealed you; . for ſome affect 
of.one Tefte, . whith another will re- 


*| and hold -—Mearto Oneloves - 


ham hm: I green;” another would 
r5pe,” And thetefore you 

| - y aun Age your {elf with ſuch Kinds as 
are moft agreeable to your” Tye, and as 
thrive and ripen beſt in your. Ground, 
which ia-the thing you muſt chiefly re- 
: for ofteiitimes there 'contes- ſuch 


From Aituft, as utterly | 
them both of Odexr Cee 
dg them f6 with Water that 


they are not to be eaten, and ripening 
them ſo altoge:her, that they are ohly i 
to'be given to ob, who extreamaly , 

BY en ief;, "theſe "Rains 


u have beſtowed fo much Care, and the 
of five or {nt Months are loſt'with- 
Toca yob with rhe leaſt! of your 


E 4 to 


= urterly abi wttr Meloniere, whete . 


9% 


g3 


Figure. 
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to have them earl, that you may prevent 
theſe Inconveniences. 

In thoſe Countreys where they raile 
great ſtore with little Trouble, bur plant 
them inthe open Ground, as we do Ca 
bages, as focn as the Reims come, they 
give over cating them, and think then; as 
bad as Poy/on. i 

To begin then your Melonzre, or Me 
lon-Pliot,. you ſhall chooſe a Place in your 
Garden the molt ſecured from perniciaw 


Winds; .which you ſhall cloſe in witha| . 


R:ed hedg handſomely bound in Pannels 
which you ſhall fer up with ſufficient 
Srakes or Poſts fixed in the Ground, and 
ſuſtained, leſt the WinJs overtugn them : 
To this Encloſure you muſt make a Dor, 
which you. ſhall keep under Lock and 
os that none moleſt your Plantation; 

particularly to keep out Women: kind 
at certain times, for Reaſons you may + 


* magine. 


The Figure at the: Frontiſpiece of this 


Freatiſe, will eaſily inſtruct you in what 


manner you. ſhould incloſe your Melo 
Ground. 

In this Park (which may be of what 
ork, Be think good) you ſhall make 
Beds of Herſe-dung, ſuch as you have pro 
vided the Winter before, and heaped up 

together 


=y WW ” F So” "Wn 


'ing a Path about it of 'three foot wide, 
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together in ſome Place near your Melo- 
miere, as faft as it is thrown' forth of the 
Stable. k 
About mid February you thall begin to Seaſon. 
proto 2 Bed for 'the' Seeds, raking Dung 
from the Stable, and of thar-'of your 
foreſaid Heap, mingling them together, 
that the hear of- che freſh may commu- 
nicate it ſelf 40-the other, 
Make -your - Bed--the whole length of Beds* -- 
your Me/on Ground four foot large, leave 


that you-may have place to put hot” Dung 
when you perceive the Bed to: languilh, 
and thae ir'begins ro cool overmuch. « 

This Bed>handſomely made, 'and trod- 
den with the Feet toexcite the Heat; you 
maſt cover the rop-of it with (near four 
Inches thick)-excellent Mould, or racker 
with that rich-Stuff, which comes from a 
hſt years Bed, mingled wich-a little 'of rhe 
pureſt Mould you can -procure : This 
Cappoſition- you muſt ſpread, keeping a , 
Board to the-{ide-and Margent ot the $4. 
and clapping-the Earth ' down with your 
Hand againſt me Board,-io render- it the 
more firm and even, _ + 14> 7 | 

Your ' Bed thus prepared: of about a 
yard high; you ſhall. ſafferts re;.afe till 
&« has; pafled its greatelt - Heats, which 

ba Es may 

S \ 


may continue two of 'three days, more or 
leſs, according tothe Temper of the Sea- 
fon. | 


The Exttemity of: the Hear paſt (which 
you ſball.diſcoyer: by the ſinking of the 
Bed, and by examining it wich your Fur 
ger) "you. will cafily judge if it be well 
Qualified for your. Seed : For-it you cannot 
ſuffer your Finger-in it, it is yet too hoy, 
and it ought to be: but. xxp;d, but not quite 
cold ; -in which caſe you muſt heat it 
gain, by applymg new made Dwyg. imme- 


fage about it, as I before have deſcribed: 
The. Bed. in perfect temper, and. you 
Seeds. Rteeped in guod- Wine- Vinegar or 
Cow-milk, eight and; forty Houts, cyety 
ſpecies apart: by themſelves ; you "ſhall 
ſow them at one end of your Bed, reſerv- 
lng the reſt of the other Seeds, whereof | 

| ſhall ſpeak hereafter: . | 
Sowing. * Draw then upon.. your Terras narrow 
_ Furreiws, with the Point of your, Finger 
qc croſs your Bed.: But lt the Lane 
'be {1x Inches afunder, and as even as you 
can, which you. may facilirate with he 
help of a Rule. \ b 
Updgn every of theſe Lines make three 
Holes in the; Earth ar .'Terras, joyning 
yeur Fingers together in faſhion of 3 
Hens 


diarely to the ſides of your Bed in the pak| | 


The French Gardier, IOT 
Hens-rump, and in each of theſe Holes 
pat three or four Melon-ſeeds all of a 

orr, 

Upon the Intervals *wixt the Lines, 
which 1 adviſed you to leave, you may 
low Lettice-ſeeds early Sallets, in 0- 
ther Cherwl ; and you _may fringe the 
whole Bed. about with Purſlain ; for theſe 
Herbs will be very forward, and are to 
be taken up very young, leſt they ſuffo- 
cate your Meloen-plants, but this will ſpare 
i6| You 2 Weeding, and will be a kind of 
4. | Dreſſing to thera alſo, 
"| Be catcful to cover your Bed every Corering 
7] Night, and when the Weather is bad, 
with Hurdles made of Straw, or cloſe Matts, 
which are to be ſupported with Ribs and 
Arches of Polet or {mall Rafters laid croſs , 
1 into Forks. fixed in the Ground, at the 

fides of the Bed. | 

You ſhall not approach thele Coverings 
nearer than four Inches tro your Bed, if 31 
happen to freeze or ſnow, you ſhall jhen 
All the whole Facuon, with freſh and LY 
y drawn Dung, till the, Weather be more 

nd. 

But if your Seeds burn, by reaſon F 
the roo great Heat of your Bed, (whic 


you ſhall ſoon perceive, for they _ 
[ow 


B 
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not to be long in the: Ground) you 
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Tranſl 
Planting. Faſhions. . Firſt, upon the Beds, which 
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ſow them all over again, and heat the 
Bed a new by the fides with hot Dung, as 
you have been taught. | | 

The perfe&t Seaſon to ſow Melon:ſeedi, 
1 in the full of February. 


 * When your Plants begin to peep, you 


ſhall cover them with pretty large Drink: 
ing-glaſſes, leaving a little Paſſage for the 
Air betwixt the Gl4/s and the *Earth, left 
otherwiſe they ſuffocate and rarmſh. | 

Thus you ſhall let them grow to the 
fourth or fxth Leaf, Lefore 3 ou remove 
them. 

They are Tranſplanted after four ſeveral 


you mult prepare at the ſide of this Gemial 
Bed, and all together : Make Holes in the 
middle of theſe Beds four toot afunder, and 
in each of theſe Holes put in half a Buſhel 
of excellent rich Mould, without making 
our whole Bed. of ir, and in this, you 
Il Tranſplant your Melons, taking them 
dextroully from the Nyrſing-bed with 'a 
gd Cd of Earth abour. the Roors, Io 
the Evening about Sunſet will be the moſt 
convenient time for this Purpoſe, and if 
i may, let it be after a fair Day, for it 
will much gnprove your Planes. 
- This done, ſhelter the Beds from the 
Sm for thice or four days following ; but 
you 
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you muſt water them from the firſt day of 
the planting, that they may take hold, 
and ſpring the ſooner. 

Then you ſhall cover them with wi- 
der Glaſs-bells till the: Fruit be big, and- 
indeed, as long as the Plant may be con» 
tained under it, leaving it a little- Air. be- 
twixt the Bell and the Bed, for fear of 
choaking the Phanz; unleſs the Bell have.a 


' Hole at the top, which you may ſtop at. 


Night: 

From ten in the Morning till four in 
the Afternoon, you may take off the 
Bells, to acquaint.them with the Air, and 
fortike your Melons againſt unſeaſonable 
Weather, but you mult cover them again 
in the Evening. 


There ſometimes happen ſuch Storms Storms. 


of Hail, as crak all the Bells ; and'to pre- 
vent this, ſome are provided. with Co- 
vers made of ftraw of the ſame ſhape, to 
clap over the Glaſſes at Night. 


Others make Bells of Earth, but I do pens, 


no way approve of this Invention, ft it 
is not poffible that the Swn ſhould ſuffici- 
ently penetrate this Earch, as it doth the 
Glaſs: They may pretend them for the 
Night only, and to prevent Hail, and that 
indeed with better reaſon, 


If 
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If you perceive your Plant to languiſh, 
and not improve, water it within half a 
foot of its Root, with Water wherein P;- 
geons Dung has been ſteeped. 

Your Melons now reaſonably ſtrong, 
chooſe out the prime Shoors (which will 
be in Number equal to your Seeds) the 
reſt you muſt geld and prune off, and 
when you perceive three or four Melons 
knotted upon one Shoot, you ſhall ſtop 
that Vine, pinching a Knot aboye that of 
the Fruit, then extend all the other Shoots 
of your Plants, ſpreading them upon' e- 
very part of your Bed, that they may 
nouriſh the Fruit with more eaſe, which 
when it is grown as big as your Fiſt, you 
ſhall forbear ro water any longer, unleſs 
it be in ſome exceſſive dry Seaſon, when 
you perceive the Leaves burn, and that 
the Plant it ſelf ſcorches; in ſuch caſe you 
may refreſh every languiſhing Fooe with.a 
little Water. | 

You mult place a Tye under every Ms 
len, the better to faſhion them, and ad- 
vance their Maturity by the RefleQion of 
the Swn from it; and this is a thing which 
caringt be ſo well upon. a Dung-bed (in 
which ſoine rren/plant and force them ;) 
belides, they will be much dryer, and le 
participate of the loathſome Quality of the 
Dung. You 
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You ſhall never ſuffer any ſmall new 
Shiver or String to draw away the Sep from 
your leading Plant, but nip it off imme- 
diately, unlets - it-be. that your. Fruic. lyes- 
naked, and too much expoſed, .and -that 
it ſtand in nced of- any Leaves to accele- 
rate. its Growth, and preſerve it in Tem- 


The. French Gardiner, oy: 


per. Nr? : T6 
The ſecond Method of tran/plonting Mes Trani- 


lea, is-to nizke, near-the end of Summer, PRntings 


Trenches of about two foot deep, and 
four foot-large (as they do.ia 4rjou) leav- 


ing & Square of three four berween each of 


them, to caſt the Mould upon, which you 
muſt form into a Ridge fomewhar round, 
in form of an Aſſer-back, (by which Name 
the French call them.) Then you ſhall 
all the Trench with good Dung, and. ve- 
ry rotten Eatth, ſcourings of Ditebes, 
which has lain two or three years mellow- 
ing in the Rains and Froſts, 

Then in_ March, when the Winter has 
ſuficiemly ripenzd the forefaid Earth, 
you ſhall ſtir and mingle that which lyes 
in the Ridge, with the Ditch ſcouring, udd- 
mp to it.new Dung well cqaſumed, and.ſo 
fill up your Trenches with this Mixture, 
and let it be kept well weeded till the Sea- 
fon that you #an/plont your Melons on it, 
asl have before inſtructed you. A 

c 


Seaſon, 


\ 
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ranſ- There is yet a third Faſhion, a great 
PHnting deal morecealie than this, and - which [ 
have found as ſucceſsful as any of the 
former two, and which hath afforded me 
ſtore of excellent arid high-taſlted Melon; 
every Year, {bur attribute the principal 
Cauſe of it to the Goodneſs of my Soil, 
which is ſandy, but zxichly improv*'d by-g 


Difficulty in the Buſineſs, than to give 
the Ground three or four Dreſſings 'betore, 
and after. Winter, and at the Time- of 
tranſplanting, to make Pits in the middle 
of the Beds, which you muſt fill with 4 
Buſhel of the Mould, and half Dung, -of 
an old hot Bed, and in this to- fet your 
Plants after the manner I have-taught 
Your . J 
There are a World: 6f--Curioſries in 
Pranſplanting of Melons, Jome place- them 
in Veſſels of Earth; pierced full of Holes, 
and filled with excellent Mould, and 
change - their Beds when they are over- 
chill'd; others in Baskets of the - ſame 
Shape, and ſome again are {o nice about 
them, -as would weary the moſt laborious 
Gardiner. © | 
Vatering "If -during the exceflive Heats you per- 
ceive- that your Melons ſuffer. for want of 
Refrcſhmenr, and ſcald (as they term'it) 
> ic 


long Culrivgtion.) There is no -mhore|- 
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if will be good to afford a Watering to 
every Root, but this only in caſe of cx- 
tream Neceſſity, and rarely. 


To know when your Melon is fit to be Gather» 
gather*d, you. ſhall perceive him to beings 


ripe when the Sralk ſeems as if- it would 
part from the Fruit, when they begin to 
gild and grow yellow underneath , when 
the ſmall Shoos (which is at the ſame 


- Knot) withers, and when approaching to 


the Fruit, you be ſaluted with an agreea- 
ble Odor. Bur ſuch as are accuſtomed, 
and frequent the Mekioneres, judge it by 
the Eye, obſerving only the Change of 
their Colour, and the intercoſtal Yellow- 
neſs, which is a ſufficient Index of their 
Maturity. 

Thoſe Melons which are full of Embroj» 
dery and Charafers, are commonly twelve . 
or fifteen days a faſhioning, e're they be 
perfetly ripe. The Morimns grow yel- 
low ſome Days before they be fit to 
gather. 

For their Gathering, let it be poepang 
as they turn: If to be conveyed far off, 
you ſhall gather him inſtantly upon his 
birſt Change of Colour, for they will fi- 
niſk their Ripening by the Way. But if 
to be ſpent immediately, gather them 
through ripe, putting them into a 2" 

0 
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hoices 


of Water drawn newly out of the Wel], 
and let them refreſh themſelves rhere, a 
you- wouid treat Bottles of Wine, 'ſince 
coming immediately from the Melonitre,, 
they are Suwbrated, and nothing fo quick 
and agreeable to be eaten. 

Others, which you muſt gather as faſt 
as they ripen, may be laid upon a Board 
in ſome cool place, and ſpent according 
to their Maturity. 

You ſhall remember to leave-the Joynt 
which holds to the Szalk, of every Melon, 
with two or three Leaves for Ornaments, 
and be carefal not to break. off the Szalh, 
teſt the Melon languiſh (as a Caik & 
Wie unbunged) and: loſe the Richnels of 
its Guſto, | : 
\  Yoh muſt not think .it much to- viſt 


.yout Melonjere at the leaſt four rimes 1 


day, when your Me/ms begin to ripen, 
leaſt, they paſs their Prime, and looſe 
their 'Tempting,, becoming lank and 
fleſhy. | 

To- chooſe a perfet good Meten, it 


muſt neither be-too preen, nor over-ripe; 


let him be well nouriſhed, and have : 
thick and ſhort fakk, that he proceed of 4 
vigorous Plant, not forced with too great 
heat, weighty in the hand, firm to the 
touch, dry, and of a Vermilion hue with 

14h 


\Laſtly, thatit have the flavor of that 
y mixture, wherewith Scarmen dreſs 
i Cordage. 


«Melons as you found to be excellent 
the moſt early (as: before 1 adviſed 
Jpreſerve them: carefully, taking thoſe 
ich lodged at the funny fide, they are 
at two or three years old than at 


lont; having before imbibed the Sreds 
either Caw or. Breaſ>milk There are 
white-and green, which: they call Parre- 
2: You forbear-to gacher ſome 
your” faireft, whiteft, longeſt ' and carli- 
Frait, but leave them for Seed, fetrwp 
ripen upon their own ftalks as long 
the Plant continues, which will be vill 
fri Byfs: As for the moat pr. 
all be ſpent, ſince the Seed+ of the 
Jo Cacumbers dv ſufficiently degenerate 
them. . | 
| They-are tranſplanted alfſd a3- Melons 
; both-in Bedz, and in open ground, 
they muſt be exceedingly watered, to 
ke .them produce abundantly ;. rhe 
mer 4nd ſuperfluous ſhoots mult be gel- 
| ded z 


2 


Remember to reſerve' the Seed: of all Seeds. 


po , 
'Cucumbers are fown and raiſed upors Cucum- 
ſame bed, and at the fame time with bers, 


. The French Qu diner, 
ded; the falſe . Flowers which will never 
knot into Frws, are to be nipped oft. | 
; The firſt Colds bring the Mildew upan 
them, whichis when the Leaves become 
white and meally , a ſign that they are 
near their deſtrudtion. | 

Gather them according to your ſpending 
for-they will grow bigger every day, but 
withal. harder, and” the Seed: more com- 
pacted renders the Fruit leſs agreeable to 
the taſte : They are then in perfetion 1 
= before they begin to grow yeb 
ow. aff 1 


Puinpeons are raiſed alſo upon the hw 
bed, and are removed like the former, but 
for the moſt part upon plain ground: Be 
ing placed in ſome ſpacious part of the 
Garden, becauſe their: ſhoots and tendrel 
ſtraggle a great way before they knee i 
| Frum. 
| When you tranſplant them, make then 
| — aid — So rwelve foot, &« 
| thereabout, and lay, two buſhels of ria 
ſoil to every Plant; becauſe of the ſtrengh 
| of the Plant, water thera abundantly., 
Gathering The time of gathering them is in then 


the Earth , but. become daily ziper bf 


perfe& maturiry, which is about Aug#h| 
nor do they ſpoil at all by lying upa|, 


Whe 
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ſore temperate Room upon boards,where 
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'with -this only difference, that ſome- of 
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When' the firſt co/d begins to come, g4- 

vher them in a Morning, and heap them 

one upon another, that they may dry in 

the Sun, and afterwards carry them into 


let them lie without touching one another : 
Above all, preſerve them from the Froſt, 
for that will immediately periſh them. © - 

If you have plenty and abound, you 
may put it into your ordinary Houſehold 
Bread, or that of your own Table. But 
firſt-you mult boy/-it after the ſame man- 
ner as-you prepare it to fry, only a little 
more tender, then drain the water from it, 
and wet your Flower with this maſh, and 
ſo make your Bread. Ir will be of better 
colour, and better reliſh being a litrle Dow, 
and is very wholſome for thoſe who ſtand - 
in need of refreſhment. 

There is a ſma]l kind of Pumpeon which 
knots into Fruit near the foot without 
trailing, and beats abundantly : "They 
muſt be 7ue/ded, leaving none but the 
aiteſt. 


: Poitrons, white and coloured, Prieſt *Poitros 
caps, $par:;ſh Trumpets, Gourds, and the like, * king of 


are to be ordered as you do Pwmpeons, Pm 
» 


TP , or Citrg+ 
them wou!d be ſtaked, and not ſuffered to y11, ”TY 


ramp upon the ground, 
The 
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:'T'he:Seod: of theſt, as alfa of Pronpemn 

meth bedwveh, as fpend / their Fra 

tax ie muſt bo carefully cleaned and dr 

in we air; and ſecured from mice, whid 
devour.theſe Seeds, as well as thoſe of M 
lens and Cucumbers. 
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Of Artichdy, Chardm:, ad Afperages, | 


HE Mrtichaik 1 5 one of the moſt e% 
* cellent Fries of the Kytchen- Garde, 
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and recommended not. only for its good” 
neſs, and the divers manner- of cooking it; 
but alſo for that\the Frait contmues in ſeq 
ſon a long time. 

4-Of theſe three are two forts, the Pie, 
and.the Green. The Sbp: which grow 
the fides of the old Stubs; ſerve for Pla 
which you mult ſet in very good groun 
deep dunged, and drefled with two orthre 


\When the ' Froſts are entirely paſt, in 
" April you ſhall plant the Shp!, having (6 
parated them from the Stem with as much 
roof as you can, that they may take the 
more calily z and if they be. ſtrong & 
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they will bear Heeds the Autwer 


_ plant them four or five foot 
one mou another , according to 
[enfack of the Sol ; for if it be light 


nd andy, you may plant them cloſer ; 
- [if it beg ſtrong ground, at a greater di- 


ſtance to give ſcope to the Leaves, . which, 
with the Frwe, will come fairer, and bring 
forth more double ages. 

They ſhall need no- other Culture be- 
fore 1inter, than to be dreſſed and weed- 
e& &metimes. - 

- You ſhall cover them. in MM to 
ge them from the Froſt; and to.do 

this, they order them after divers man- 
ners ;' ſome cutting all the Planrs within a 
fape of the ground, and gathering up the 
relt of the Leaves (as. they do to blanch 
Saccory), think it ſufficient ro. make. it up.in 
form of a Mole-hill, leaving out at. the 
top, the extreams of the Leaves, . about 
Ces eB. to keep the Plane from 
and then; covering them with 


long dung | preſerve therq- thus frong the 


Froſts, ww hinder .the Rein from | rotting 
them. ' 

Others moke Trench: *ewixt two Ranges, 
and caſt the Earth -in Jong Banks upon 
the Plants, covering them —_ two fin- 
gers 
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Earthing, * 
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gers of- the tops, as I ſhewed you above! 
And there be ſome which only pur | 
dung about the Plants, 'and {6 they - 
the Wimter very well: Alt theſe ſevend 
faſhions are very good, and every Man 
abounds with his particular reaſon. 
Only, be net over-early in earthing 
them; leſt 'they "grow rotten ; but be fare 
that the great Froſts do not prevent and fur- 
priſe you, if you have many- to govert 
If youdefire to have Fruit in Autunm, you 
need- only cut. the Stem of ſuch as have 
bora Fruit in the Spring, to hinder the 


from's ſecond ſhoor. And in Autumn thek| Gt 


luſty Stocks will- not fail of bearing ve 
fair Heads, provided that you drefs and 


dig about them well, and water then} 


in their- Neceflity, - taking away t 
Slips which grow to their ſides, 
which draw al the Subſtance fromthe 
Plants. #4 
The #:inter ſpent, you ſhall uncove 


once, leaſt the cold Air ſpoil them, being 


yer tehder, and but newly out of . 
warn Beds; and therefore let-it be dong 9 


at three times, with a four days un 


each time; ar the laſt whereof, you ſhi will 
dreſs, dig about,'and trim them very wel] 


diſcharging thein from . moſt of thi 
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ſmall Slips, not. leaving above - three"of 
the ſtrongeſt for each Foot for Bearers.. _ , 
| To procure the Chard of the Ariichoks Chard. 
(which is that which grows from the 
Rets of old | Plants) you ſhall make uſe 
of the old Stems, which you do not ac- 
cotmt of, . For it will be fit to renew 
| your whale Plantation of Artichokes every 
| ith Year, becauſe the: Plane imporerifhes 
| the' Earth, and produces but ſmall 
Fruat. 
The firſt Fruizs gathered, you ſhall Slips. 
pare the £lant within half a Foot of the 
Ground, and cut off the Stem as, low: as 
tn can poſſible 3. and thus you will, have 
ty Slips, , which grown about a yard 
high,” you ſhall bind up with a Wreath 
long: Straw, .but not too cloſe, and 
then _czviron them with Dung to blanch 
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. Thus you -.may leave them till the 
4 great Froſts, before you gather them, and 

| then. reſerve them for your uſe ja ſome 

0 Cellar, qr other place leſs cold. 

«Bat 1c is beRt to gather them from time Gather. 

x} 9tupe, as you ſpend them, beginaing with ing. 

| te largeſt, and ſparing the reſt, which 

vill ſoon be ready, having now all the 
y| Nouriſhmenr of the Plane. : 


F The 
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Spaniſh —The Spaniſh Chaibris ate n&t fo deli 
PRIOR. cate to govern, as thofe of the Artichock;, 
nor ce the Chard: {o'fweet and tens. 
der ; they are to be tyed up after the fame 


manner to make them white. 

They fpring of Seeds, ang- are tranfe 
planted in Slips. The Flowers, of theſe” 
Chardms, which are little' Violet colow?/d 
Beards, being dryed im the 4ir, will ſetve 
to turs Milk withal, and” make it Curdle 
like Renee : The Spaniard and Langueds 
cians ule it for that purpoſe. tg 

Aſperagiu are to be raiſed of Seed: iny' 
Bed apart, the Ground prepared” before 
with divers Diggings, and well dunged ; at: 
the end of rwo years you may. take up the 
Roors and tranſplant them. 

To lodge them well, you muſt make 
Trenches four foot large, and'two in depth 
(lewwing an interval of four foot wide b& 
twixt the Trenches to caſt the Mould on 
which you take out of them) and make 
them very level at bottom ; the Earth calt 
inround Banks on both (idesheſtow a good 
Dreſfing - upon; the, Botroras of your 
Trenches, mixing the Mould With fine rich 
Dung, which you muſt {ay very even in 
all Places, Thisdone, plant your Aſpare- 
214 by Line at three foot diſtance, places 
4ng'two Roets together : You may range 
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| half wide, caſting the Earth upon the 


| themſelves chrough all the Bed. 
| certain, that they havea kind of Sympae 


| | Experienced. 
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ahe firſt at the yery Edge of the Trench, 
for that when you dig up the Alleys. you 
miy in time reduce them tos foot and a 


Quarters, and then cutting above a foot 
large on either ſide of your” A/paragw, 
where th: Earth - was heaped up, yout 
Plants will ſhoot-mnumerable Roovs at the - 
lides of the Alleys. : 
. You ſhall plant a third Rowe in the 
midſt, between the two which, we have 
aamed, It will be expedient te place 
them in Groſs Squares, that the Rrors be- 
mg at a conyenient Diſtance, may extend 


Some curious Perſons put Rams-horns x 
the bottom of the Trench, and hold for 


by with 4/eragus, which makes them 
profper- the berter, but I refer ir to the 


"They will need Dreffing but three Dreſſing, 
times a Year. The firſt, when the Apa» 
have done growing. The ſecond, 
the beginning of Winter ; and the laſt, 
# little before they begin to peep z at &- 
very © one of thef Dreffings, you ſhall 
ſomething ' kill, and advance your Beds 
about four Fingers high , with the 
Earth of your Alleys, and over all 
, : - F 3 . 1 
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this, ſpread about two Fingers thick of old 
Deng. 

Three years you muſt forbear to cut, 
that the Plane may be ſtrong, not ſtubbed, 
for otherwiſe they will prove but ſmall, 
And if you ſpare them yet four or five 

ears longer, you will have them come, as 

ig as Leeks, after which time, you may 
cut unceſſantly, leaving the leaſt to bear 
Seed, and that the Plane may fortifee. 

During theſe four Tears, obſerving to 
give them the ſeveral Dreffings, as I have 
declared, your Bed will fill, and your 
Paths diſcharged of their Mowd, you may 
dig them up, and lay ſome rich Dung un- 
derneath. 

You know that the Plants of Aſparagus 
tpring up and grow perpetually, and there- 
ore when the Mould of your Alleys is all 
{pent upon the'Bed, you muſt of neceffity 
bring Earth to ſupply them, laying it up- 
on the Bed in ſhap- like the Lid of a 
Trunks otherwiſe they will remain naked 
and peciſh, 

When you-cut your A/paragw, remove 
a little of the Earth from about them, 
Jeſt you wound the others which are rea- 
dy to peep, and then cut them as low 43 

Fay can. conveviently, bur rake heed that 
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you do.not offeyd thoſe. that lye did. for's 


.muc 


.pring up about the end of the Seaſon in 


| the Water which boils them, renders 
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much will your Detriment be, and it wilt 
fump your Plant: 

Such as yau- perceive to produce only 
ſmall ones, you ſhall ſpare, that they may 
grow bigger, permitting thoſe which 
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every Bed, to run to Seed, and this will 
exceedingly repair the Hurt which you 
may have done to your Plants in reaping 
their Fruze. 


SECT. HI. 


Of Cabbages and Lettuce of all Sorts. 


Here are ſo many ſcveral ſorts of Cabbage. 
Cabbages, that you ſhall hardly-re- 

ſolve to have them all in your Garden, for 

they would employ: too great a part of 

your Ground; and - therefore it will be 

beſt to make Choice of ſuch as are moſt 

zpreeable to your "Taſte, and that are 

the moſt delicate and ealieſt ro boil, ſince 

the Ground which produces them, and 


them either more or leſs excellent. 

| We have Seed brought us out of Irah, 
and we have ſome in France, thoſe of 
Daly are the Cale Flower, thoſe of Rome, 
F 2 Verona, 


? WIUgs 
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Verona and Milan, the Bofſe the /oug Cabs 
bage of Genoa, the curled, and others. _ 
In France we have the ordinary headed: 
Cabbage of feveral ſorts, and fome that do 
not head at all, and therefore 1 think it ne- 


ceſſary to treat here particularly of them, 


all, as briefly as I can, 

I will begin with Caleflower: as the moſt 
precious : They bring the Seed to us out of 
Italy, and the Itelians receive it trom Can- 
dia and other Levantine parts 3 not but 
that we gather as good in Paly and France 
alſo, but ir does not produce fo large a 
head, and is ſubjeQ to degenerate to the 
boſſe Cabbages and Navers, and therefore it 
were better to furniſh ones ſelf out of -the 
Levant, either to ſome Friend, or other Cor» 
reſpondent at Rome ; the Linnen-Drapers and 
Millaners of Paris, can give you the beſt 
DireRions in this Aﬀair, which traffick in 
thoſe places for Linnen, Lace, and Gloves. 

. To dilcoyer the Goodneſs of the Seed 
{which is the neweſt it ought to be alively 
colour, full of Oyl, exatly round, neither 
ſhrivled, ſmall , or dried, -which are all 
Indications of its Age, but of a brown 
hue, not of a bright red, which ſhews that 
it-never ripen'd kindly upon the Stalk: 

Being thus provided with good Seed, 
ſow. it as they do in Italy or France, The 
Italians 
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leulians fow it in Caſes and ſhallow Tubs, 
in the full Moon..of Argyſt: It comes 
Ipecdily. up, and will-be very ſtrong be- 
lege Harter, When the: Froſts come, re- 
Move them into your Cellar, 'or Garden- 
Houſe,ti'| the Spring,and that the Froſts are 
gone, and then tranſplant them into goed 
Mould ; thus you ſhall have white, very 
fair . Heads , : and- well-conditioned , be- 
fors-the-{great -Heats 'of Summer \ſurprize 
them, itt os 614 es 4 S £ 

- {The 4rakans ſtay not fo long, as till 
their Heads have attained their utmoſt 
growth, but pull them up before, and lay 
them, in the Cellar,. interring all their Roots 
and iStalks- to, the very head; ranging 
thenr fide. by'- fide, and fhelving,: where 


they fnith their Heads; and will keep a 


long-time 3 whereas if they left them. a- 
broad. In the ground, the Heats would 
cauſe-them; to run. to ſeed. 
1-47 The French are fatisfied to have them 
bythe: end; of Autumn, keeping them -to 
eat4nthe-Winter :.» Not but that (being 
early raiſed) they have ſome which head 
about Fly; but the reſt grow hard and 
tough, by. reaſon -of the extream heat, 
and improve nothing for want of a moi- 
fture., producing but 'finall and trifling 
Heads, and moſt commonly none at all 
F. 4. And: 


KemoYe* 


Tranſ- 
planting. 
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And therefore I counſel you to ſow but x 
few upon pour firſt Bed in the' M-loniere, 


thinly, ſowing them in Lines four fingers 


aſunder, - and covering- them with © the 
Mould ; two or three ridges ſhall abin- 
dantly ſuffice your ſtore. Rs 

Towards the end of 4pri/, when your 
Melogs are off from their Beds and tranſ- 
planted, you may renew your hong of 
Cauleflawers (as you were taught before) 


thele will bead in Autummn,and muſt be pre 


ferved from the Frofts, to be ſpent during 
the Winter. 

You muſt ſtay before you remove them, 
till, the Leaves are as large as the Palm of 
your Hand; that they my * be Rong. 


Pare away- the tops of them, and'eanth 


them up to the very necks; that is, fotetp 
that the top-Leaves appear not above three 


kngers out of the ground, or to be more 
intelligible, you ſhall interr them ro the 


laſt 'and upmoſt Knoe: Moreover, you 


muſt hallow little Baſins, of about halt a |. 


foot Diameter, and four fingers deep; at 
the foot of each Stalk, that the: mojſtute 
may paſs diretly-ro- the Root when- you 
water them, it being unprofitably employ- 
edelſewhere. | 

The juſt dance in trenſplanving , 1 
three foot aſunder ; two Ranges are fufh- 
cient 
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Heads: 


. * ſooner, fow them therefore very chin, in 
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cient to-each Bed; but be careful to keep 
fiem weeded”; - and dung as ofren as they 

require it, tilfche Leaves cover the Do 

md are able to choak the Weeds that 

grow under them. 


you remove them, and beſtow ſome good 
foit (as I deſcribed. in Melons and Cucumbers) | 
they will the better anſwer your Expe- 
tions, for they will produce much fairer 


' All rts of Cabbages whatever they be, Cabbage. 
muſt be carefully watred'at firſt, for a 
few days after their planting , that they 
my take the better Root, which you ſhall 
then perceive, when their Leaves begin 
t eret, and flag no longer upon the 
ound, 
All kinds of. Cabbages are to be ſown Sowing.. 
upon the Melon-bed,” whilR” the Hear re- 
mains, that they may cheq, and fpring the 


Watering 


travers Lines croſs your Melon- bed. y, 
* In April you ſhall ſow freſh upon 'the- 
ſame Bed, and place where 'your Melens 
andCucumbers ſtood: 4 
Now. foraſmuch as the Birds are ex- Bird$e +, 
treamly greedy to devour their Seeds as 
ſbon as they peep, becauſe they bear the 
Buck of it-upon the tops of their Leaves ; I: 
F9.. will 
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Worms. 


Large-\i- 
ded Cab- 
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will teach-you how you may preſerve 
them : Some ſpread a. Net over. the Bed; 
ſuſtaining it half a foot above the ſurface: 
Others ſtick little Mills. made of Cards 
(ſuch as Children m play run againſt the 
Wind: with) and ſome make them with 
thin Chips. of: Firr. (fuch as the. Comfits 
makers Boxes-are made. withal) tying to a; 
Tree or Pole ſome Feathers,.or thing that 
continually tremables ; this will ;extreamhy. 
affright the Byds in the day-time, and the 
Mice in the night ; for the leaſt breath of 
Wind will ſer them a whirling,and prevent 
the Miſchief. 


There breeds beſides in - theſe Beds F, t 


winged Inſet, and Palmer worms, Which: 
gnaw your Seeds and Sprouts: To deſtroy 


theſe Enemies, you ſhould place ſome 


ſmall. Veſſels, or Beer-glaſſes , and the| ' 


likegfinking them about three fingers deeper 
than the ſurface. of the. Red, ard filling: 


thera. with Water within, two fingers of| 4 


the br; z and in theſe they will tall, and: 
drown themſelves as they. make their fub- 
terrancan paſſiges, 


The large-ſided. Cabbages. ſhall not, be 


2k. > > co ic oo © a. 


ſown till May, becapſe they are fo tender ; 


and if they be ſtrong enaygh. to bc remo«| 


ved by the begiuning of Fub, they wil. 
head, In Autumn :.'T'o my Guts there is | 
no, 
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ao-ſort of Cabbage comparable to them, 
fat they are ſpeedily: boiled; and are fo 
&lwate, thar the : very  grofſeſt part «f 
them melts in ones' mouth. It you ear 
Broth/ made of ther, faſting, with but a 
lcle Bread in it, they will gently looſen 
the Belly ; and beſides, whatever quanti= 
xp.you eat ,/ they - will never offend you. 

Bricfly,*cis a fort of Cabbage that 1 can ne- 
ver ſafficieatly commend, that T may en- 

courage you to furniſh your - Garden- with 
them, rather than 'with-. many of the 
reſt, 


Of the White- headed Cabbage ,* thoſe ers 
* which come out of Flanders are the faireſt ; 
and of theſe, one - of the Heads produced 
in arich Mould, hath weighed above for- 
4 pounds. 

Thole of Auberoiltieres are very fregand - 
a delicate Meat. 

: There isanother fort. of Cabbage (treakt 
with red Veins, the Stall wherecot is of - a - 
Purple colour when you plant it,and they 
ſeem to me the moſt natural of..all te _ 
reſt ; for they pome, cloſe-ro rhe ground, 
and ſhoot but-few Leaves before they are 
headed, growrng fo extreamly cloſe," that , 
ithey are almoſt flat at top. 

The Red Cabbage ſhould likewiſe” trve a Red K 


 'nleplace Þ.in your Garden, for its uſe in 


ertain Dilcaſes. "There ; 


- 
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-abbage. 
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* A long 
xcellent 
»;3 YE» 


Planting: 


Perfumed that caſt a ſtrong musky - perfume , bur 


, Day) you ſhall make holes with a Serting- 
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There is. yet another ſort of Cabbage, 


bear fmall heads, yet are tobe prized for 
their excellent odour. «+ WS 
'The pale tender Cabbages. are not to be 
ſown till Auguſt, that they may. be rem- | 
ved. a little before the Winrer , where 
they may. grow,.. and: furniſh you:all the 
W inter! long , and. eſpecially; during - the | 
greater Frofts , ' which--do but often mel- 
low, and render them excellent mear. 
'They.plant allo all thoſe Itahon kinds; 
of which the * Rancaliers are molt jn e- 
oem, by reaſon _ of their perfumed re. 
i 


I -2 
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To plant all thoſe forts-of Cabbage, the 
ground deeply trenched, and well dunged 
beneath, you (hall tread it out into Beds 

; af four foot large, and. within a foot of 
the margent ,*you ſhall make a finall 
Trench, four fingers in depth, and of half 
a foot large, angukir at the bottom, like- 
Plough-Furrow newly turned up : In this 
French frowards the Evening of a fair | 


__ — 


fricky and ſa plant your Cabbazes, king 
them to-\the neck. of the--very renderelt ) 
Leaves; baving beiore pared off their 
tops,. place them at a convenient diſtance, 


«cording to their bigacls and ſpreading z 
| then 


then give them diligent- waterings ,. which 
you ſhall pour into, theſe . Furrows only.; 
fnce it would be but ſuperfluous to. water 


= ww 


the whole Bed... Fu 

A Man may .eravfplane them confuledly 
in whole Quarters, eſpecially the. paler 
fort; for the. Froſts; but « is neither fo 
commodious as ip Beds, for the. caſe. of wa- 
' tering them, nor for.the diſtintwon of their 
Species : Be careful..to. take away. all che 
dead Leaves of your Cabbages , as well 
; | that they may look handfomly, as to avoid 
* | the ll Scents which proceed from their 
- | -Corruptign, which breeds, and invites the 
| Vermine, Snails, Frogs and Toads, and, the 
| like, which greatly endamage the P/axzs. 
| When their Heads and Pomes are for- Seed, 
|| med, if you perceive any of them ready to 
| run toſeed, . draw the Plant half out of.che 
ground, or tread down.the Stem, till, the 
Cabbage inclines to one fide, this will much 
impede its ſcedin; , and you may mark 
thoſe .Cabbages to be brit ſpent. 

For the Seeds, reſerve of your beſt Cab+ 
bages, tranſplanting them in ſome warm 
place, free from the \\V mter-winds,during 
! the. greater Frofſts, and covering them 
with Earthen-pots, ad warm Soil over 
the Pots : But when the V.'cather is mild, 
you may ſometimes ſhew them the -, 

an 
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and re-invigorate them with the Sn, being 
careful to cover thenn again in' the' Eveti. 
wg, leaſt the Froſt ſarprize ther. oli 

Others you ſhall preſerve in the Houſe, 
hanging them up by"their-. Roots about a 
Fortnigkt, that-fo - all the Water that 
Jurks amongft-- the Leaves, may drop out, 
Which "world otherwiſe 'rot 'rhem. Thar 
ſeaſon paſt, bury them in gtbund half way 
the Stalk, ranging them ſo near, ' as they 

\mily touch each other. 

For thoſe which arrive to no head, you. 
need only remove them, or leave them in 
the places where rhey ſtand, they will en-. 
«gure the Winter well enough, and run to | 

 feed'betimes. 

; When the Seed is ripe (which you will, 
*now by the drincſs of the Swads, which .| | 
will then 'open of - themſelves) you ſhall | i! 

gently polt up the P/anz, drawing it by the- | Y 
Stalks, and lay them aſlope at: the foot of: | 
your Hedges or Walls to dry,. and 'perfett - l 

their. maturity : But ir will not be amiſs to . | F 
faften theti with. ſome {mall Twig of an » * 

"Oxyer, for fear -the Wind: fling them | ' 

I 
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dowr, aud "diſperſe 'a great deal of the 
Seed:, 4 ,.9 
Ia Auguſt you ſhall ſow Cabbages to 
bead, upon fome Bed by it ſelf, there to 
patsthe Winter, as in a Nurſery, till the 
| Spring, , 
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Spring, when you muſt plant them forth 
1n.the manner I have already taught ; and 
by this means you Will have headed Cabba- 
ge betimes, eſpecially provided that you 
be careful in well ordering them. 


. There. are ſeveral little Animals which taſcas. | 


gnaw and. indamage Cabbages +. as well 
whilſt chey-are yet young and tender, as 
when they be arrived to bigger growth ; 
$42 certain green bop ing Flyg Snails, Ants, 
the great Flea, &«C. I he beſt expedient 1 
find ro deſtroy thefe IyeRs, is, the fre- 


| quent watering, which chaſes them away, | 


or kills them ; tor during-the great heats, 


| you ſhall ſee. your Cabbages dwindle and 


pine away, every day importuned by theſe 
Animals. 
At the full of the Moon every Manth, 
if the Weather be fair, ir is good ro ſow 
ou Cabbages, that you may prevent the 
diforders which theſe Devowers bring upan 


them; and you may. do it without ex=. 


pence, by ſowing them upon the Borders 
under your Fruit-Trees,, which you muſt 
frequently dig z and beſides , the wate- 
rings which you muſt beftow upon your 
young, Plants, will wonderfully improve 
your Trees. | 


There 
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There- is a- curious ſort of Cabbages, 
which bear many Keadr upon the fame 


| T3ZO 


other. 

When you have cut off the Head: of 
| -2- - your: Cabbapes, if you will not extirpate 
? Small di- the Trunk ,. they wilt produce ſinall 
=_ Sets, whictr the. Italians call Broccoly , the 
bhings, French des Broques, and-are ordinarily eaten 

Which in Lene iri- Peaſe-Pottage, and * Intermeſſe 
ad 8 at the beſt Tables 
—d__ There are almoſt as many forts of Ltr- 
Sent 2464 as there be of Cabbager, and therefore 
he Tablz, | have ranged them'together in the ſame 

Chapter. 
Lettuce. . For fach as :harden, and grow into 
Heads, we have the Cabbage- Lettuce, anda 
fort that bears divers Heads upon the fame 
Stalk 

The *Cockſe-Lettuce, the Gensa, Roman, 
and the-urked Cerruee, which pome like Sure 
cory. 

' Others, that grow nat ſo cloſe, as a ſort 
of curled Lettiice, and ſeveral other Species : 
Others which muſt be bound- to render 
them” white, ſuch as the Ok leafed, the 
Royal, and Rom. 
owing, Lettuce may be ſown all the Year long, 
Winter exceptcd ; for from the time that 
you begin to ſow them upon your firit 


S$tak, but they are not fo delicate as the 


—_— them. 
, its ['o make them Pome, and head like a Tran(- 
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Bed (as I have deſcribed it in the Artiele of 
Melons) to the very end of Ofieber, you 
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Cabbage ; you ſhall need only to tranſ: planting | 
plant them, half a foct, or 'little more 
ditant, and this you may do upen the 
Borders, under your Hedges, Trees, and 
Paliſades, without employing any other 
Quarter of your Garden. 

Dbring the exceſſive Heat of the year, 
it will be difficult ro make them head, 
unleſs you water them plentifully, be- 
cauſe the Seaſon prompts' them to run to 
Seed. 

Thoſe of Genoa are to be preferred befor 
all others, by reaſon of their bigneſs ; and 
for that they will endure the Winter a« 
bove Ground, being tranſplanted ; or you 
may make uſe of them in Portage, ' and 
for that they furniſh you with Heads from 
the very end of April; bt 

For ſuch as do not come to Headat all, 
you need only ſow them, and-as they 
ſpring to, thin them (that is extirpare the 
ſuperfluous) that thoſe which .remain may 
have ſufficient ſcope to ſpread = ſome 
tranſplant them, bu it is loſh-laboun, the - 
Plans being ſo caſily raiſed. 
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Roman The Lettuce-Rozal would be remove 
* At a Foot, or ' more .diftance ; and wha 

you perceive that the Plants have covered 

all,the Ground, then in ſome fair Day, 


Places one above another, which you may 

do. with "any long Straw, or raw Heny, 

and. this, at ſeveral times, viz. not - pro- 
miſcuouſly, es they ſtand, but chooſing 

the faireſt Plants firſt to. give room and 

Air to the more feeble, 'and by this means 

they will laſt the Jonger : The firſt being 
blanched,,-end ready before the other are 

'  fitto bind. | 
Blanching., :\ Jt' you would 6/4: them with 
more; expedition, you {ſhall cover every 

Plant with a ſmgll'earthen Pot, faſhioned 

like a-Gold-Smizbs. Crutiple, and then lay 
ſome-hot.Svil upen them , and thus they 

will quickly become white. - | 

Seeds, Lettuce ſeed is very.ealily gathered, -be- 


ſooner;up thay one would, baye: ir, eſpecr- 
ally the earlieſt ſown,. Pull them there 
fore up as fhbn as you perceive that above 
half of .their Flawers.-are, paſt; and lay 
them a-cipeving 4gainft your:Hedges,and 
m ten or-twelve'days'they will: be dry & 
nough tq rub out Their Seed my rs 

andgs, 


Headings and when the Morning Dew: is vanifkd | / 
you ſhalltye them in two or three ſeveral] 


cauſe. the great-Heats, cauſe it- ro ſpring | 


H 
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Hands, which being cleanſed from the 

Huks and Ordure, prelerve each kind by 

ik ſelf. I 
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SECT. IV. 
Of Roots. 


HE Red Beet, or Roman Parſnep, as Roots, 

the greateſt, ſhall have the Prehemi- Farſnep. 
nence in this Chapter. They ſhould be 
paced in excellent Ground, well foy!'d 
and. trenched, that they may produce long 
and: fair Roots, not forked ; - for if they 
do not encounter -a botom totheir liking, 
they ſpread indeed at head, but haveal- 
ways.a Hole in the middle, which being 
very. profound, renders them rough and 
full of Fibers, to the Detriment of their 
Colour, which makes them deſpiſed. And 
therefore, to avoid the Expence, you da 
not trench your Garden, you muſt of n& 
ceflity beſtow two Diggings one upon a- 
nother, as I ſhall here teach you, a Dimi- 
autive only of trenching. 

Yon muſt dig a Furrow all the length 
of your Bed, a full : foot deep, and two 
foot large, caſting the, Earth all at one 
ide, then dig another Courſe in the ſame 

Trench, 


Trench as deep as poſſibly you can, with 
out caſting our the Mould : afterward 
fling in excellent Dung, fat and rich 
which muſt lye about four Fingers thick; 
and for this the Soyl of Cows and Sheey, 
newly made after Fothering-time is palt, 
s the beſt ; when this is done, dig a {6 
cond Trench, caſting the firſt Mould upa 
this Compoſt, and lay Dung upon that like- 
wiſe ; then dig the next, and caſt Soyl-ups 
onthat,' as you did upon the firſt, ind þ 
eontinue this till you have trenched the 
whole Bed. Your laſt Furrow will be bu 
a {ingle depth, for which you may conf» 
der ef thele *Expedients, and take that 
which beſt pleafes you3-and* which will 
colt you: leaſt to fill ;- or elſe you may 
ferch. the Earth which you took out of the 
firſt Trench, and fill it up-even, ſencing 
your Level on, or leaving it'vodd, to calt 
your Weeds into, where- they will con- 
ſume, and become good 'Soyh, relerving 
fo much Earth as will ſerve to - make the 
Area of the Bed: even: at every Drefhng 
which you give it. | 

This manner of good: Husbandry is 
what I would bave deſcribed before in the 
eſt Seftion of the former Treatiſe, when 
Hipeak. of .trexching the Ground, when | 
promiſed 
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gromiſed to ſhew how you ſhould beter 
and improve your Garden at lefs Charge, 
gd this | cſteem ſufficient for the raiſing 
of all forts of Poz- herbs and Pwlſe. 

The Winter intirely paſt, you ſhall ſow 5omag. 
your red Beets, either upon Beds, mak- + 
vg Holes with the Serring-fick fourteen or 

Inches aſuntler, and dropping three 


fs 


” 


[Seeds into every Hole, or confuledly, to 


betranſplanted, thoſe which are not tranſ- 
be ſubje&t to grow forked, bur 
thoſe which you thus remove, -grow or- 
dinarily longer and : fairer; becauſe you 
vill be ſure to chooſe the likelieſt 
Plants. . 
In removing | the Plants you ſhall Remor- 
praftiſe the ſame Rule that I ſhewed. in "5 
Cabbages, excepting only that you-cut not 
a the Tops. - | : 
A little before the Froſts you ſhall draw, y1,yting. 
them our of the Ground, and lay them 
onthe Houſe, burying their Roots in the 
Sand to the Neck of the Plant: and rang- 
ing them one by anether ſomewhat ſhely- 
ng.; and thus another Bed of Sand, and 


.| another of Beets, . continuing this Orgder to 


the laſt. After this manner they will keep 
very freſh, ſpending them as you have 
'» and as they and, and not 
draw- 
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Seed. 


drawing any of chem out of the midh N 
or {ides for-Choice. 

: For the Seeds you ſhall referve of t 
beſt and faireft Roots, which you ſh I 
bury as you did thereft, to replant intheſ® 
Spring, in ſome void place near the Bon 
ders of your Fruit-hedges ; becauſe theigſ® 
you may' ſtop its Growth, which /theſ® 
Winds would overthrow, by reaſon ofiy | 
Over-lopping and Poize, unleſs it be ſuf 
tained : or except that you' had rathelſ 
place them in ſome Bed, where you mu 
ſupport 'them with Rong Stakes for wh 


The Grain ripe, pull up the Pl: ar 
n 


and'tye them to your Pole-hedge 3 


they may dry and ripen with che tt Jo 
Facility, then rub it our gently betwixt} 
yaur Hands, and be ſure to dry it well 
to preſerve it from becoming muſty. 
Carrots and -Parſneps are to be govern 
ed like Beets, but are much more hardyjÞ 
and eaſily endure the Winter withour preÞ 
judice, til the Spring ; when' they us|# 
up'to Seed and are: then not to be caceo*|f 
and' therefore you ſhall draw your Prov 
Gor if the Wiantery and preſerve them 
for your ſpending, as you did the Beets. 
are Carrots of three Colours |} 
yellow, white and red, The firlt of hel 
s 
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4 [i the moſt delicate, for. the Pot'or.Inter- 
*Imeſs: If you Would have thoſe that be 

chal very tender in May (as the *Pic&rds and 

val{thoſe of Amiens have them, who put.them 

theſin their Pottage inſtead of. Herbs) you 

Jon a foil Ground, 'and prepare it by good 


tolfall ſow at ths decreaſe of the Moon : 


hog before Summer. In Auguſt you geapon, 


FThey will ſpring before Winter, and 
ffvhen you Yearke them from Weeds, ' 
her 1you muſt thin them where you find they 
{gow confuſedly, ſince you need not tranf- 
telphnt them as you do your Beets. 
1 For, the Seed, chooſe the very prime geeq, 
nis|10d longeſt Roots ; lay them all Winter 
a the Cellar, and ſet thena in the ground 
agar At the Spring, as you do Beets, that 
pint{bey. may run_to./ced; and in caſe you 
dave any in the Ground,” they will eaſily 

4 the Winter without rooting , and 
m-Jome to ſeed. in their ſeaſon ; bur it is 
dy;Þ*{t to draw them gut, as I faid, that you 
we[ay cull the the beſt for Propagation ; 
zud|4 Riile to be well obſerved in all forts of 
w*|Plews, if you be ambitious to have the 
whſtell, 
em| Garden "Saf{fex is of two forts ; the gatfifex; 
+4[emmon is of a Violet colour, the other ts 
rs [Jelow ; this i; the Salifex of Spain, which 
efe|they call Scor/orers, they are different as 
s| well 
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well in Leaf as in Flower : -For - the Vie 
have their Leaf like the Tmall five-rib{ 
Plantine, and thoſe of the yellow , ar 
much larger. 

It is but very lately that we have had 
this Scorſoners in France ; and I think ay 
{elf to be one of the firſt: *Tis a" Plox| 
abundantly more delicious.than the com, 
mon Salfifex, and hes preh@hinence abore 
. all other Reovz,, that it does not lye in the] « 
Ground -as other Rover, which become 
{tringy, and endure but a Year: Leave 
theſe as long'as you pleaſe in the Earth 
they will daily grow bigger, and are M1 
to eat at all Seaſons, though it yearly;rus | 
up to Seed. | 

"Tis d to ſcrape off . the Brown 
cruſty po the Reade (from whe | 
they derive their Name Scor/onere)- and t# 
let them ſoak a while in fair Water, be 
fore you boyl them ; becauſe they caſt]. 
forch a little Bitterneſs, which they wil 
elſe retain, and that the common Yelfifex 
is free of ; which being ſimply walhed, 
are boyled; and the Skin peeled off a 
terward. tops o 

There are two Seaſons of. So@;xg ; jt 
the Sprimg, and when the Flower is palt;, 
letting the Seed fly away : for, the mort 
Uniformity, they are ſown-in a 

! Beds ; 


oa 
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Beds ; four Ranks on a Bed: when they 
blow, you muſt rail abour your Bed with 
Stakes and Poles like a Pole-hedge, for 
fear the Wind break their Stalks, and 
fing them down, to the great prejudice 
of your Seed. Burt the common Sal/ifex 
does flower betore the Spaniſh. 

To gather the Seed, you muſt be ſure 
o viſit your Sal/ifex, four 'or five times a 
day, for it will vaniſh and fly away like 
the Down, or Goflemeere of Dandelion, 
and therefore you muſt be watchful to ga- 
ther all the Beards, and taking them with 
the-tops of your Fingers, pluck out the 
fred (as ſoon as ever you perceive their 
Beads to grow downy) which you ſhall 
put into ſome earthen Pot (which mult 
fand ready near the Bed, that you may 
not be troubled ro carry it in and out fo 
often) covering it with 4 Tyle to keep _ 
out the Rain, ©. 

There are three ſorts of Radifhes. 'The R aliſhess 
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| Hinſe-Radiſh, the Black Radjſh, and the 


ſmall ordinary cating Rad/h. 
The Horſe radiſh is a groſs kind of food, qqorſe. 

very common in Limoges amongſt the Radiſhes. 

poorer People, who diverſly accomodate 

them, by boiling, fpying, and eating 

them wich Oyl, having firſt cur them in 

lies, and ſoak th:m in Water to take 
TG G away 
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away their Rankneſs: You may ſow thent the 
all Fuh even to three times, that in caſe the| lt 


firſt crops do not proſper, the other may? 


They afte& a ſandy Ground well ſoyled| 


and turned up two or three times, and k 
they will come very fair ; there are ſoms 
that are as big as a two penny Loaf: You 
muſt draw them out of the Ground be 
fore the Froſt, and conſerve them in4 
warm place as you do your Turnep. Fox 
their Seed you need only leave the faireſt 
in the Ground, which will paſs the Wine 
ter well enough, and produce you the 
Seed in their Seaſon ; but the molt certg) 
way is to tranſplanr ſome of the biggel 
as ſoon as the hard Froſts are paſt, _ 

The Black Radaiſh is little worth, bat 
they are raiſed as the ſmaller are. 

The ſmaller Rada;ſp, or littte Rabbmn 
may be ſoon at every decreaſe of thi 
Moon, from the time you begin your hot 


Melon bed, to the end of OR ber, Thej|' 


are ſeveral ways ordered : for if you de 
lire them very fair, tranſparent, clean and 
long, you muſt when you ſow your Ms 
lons, in ſome part of the Bed (whillt 
yet remains warm) make holes as deep 
your Finger, three inches diſtant from 
each other. In every of theſe Hoks 
drop in two Radtiſh.ſeeds, and coverng 
rhem 
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{hem with:a little Sand, leave the reſt of 
[the Hole open; thusthey will grow to the 
| whole. length of your Finger, highet 
{tin otherwiſe they would have done, and 
* put forth any Leaves till after they 
zte-com2 up aboventhe Level of the Bed, 
When your Meloms are tranſplanted, 
you may ſow ther upon their Bed, and 
gother open Ground, by even Lines. 
- Ler the firſt ſown run to Seed, and ga- 
ther them whea you firſt perceive their 
Swads below to open and ſhead : then 
kpthem to ripen and dry along your 
as'T inſtructed you before. The 
&t.S&d which we haye comes from the Seed. 
Gardens about Amvens ; where, amongſt 
+ heir low Grounds, they raiſe that which 
v excellent. At their firſt coming up, 
they appear like the Wild ; bur alter.the 
week; or ſacthy Leaf, they grow -very 
uſty, provided they be well wgtered; 
\{ There are ſeveral forts of Trrneps which Turneps, 
-fhallnor particularize; I ſhall-only af- 
firm, chat the-: leſſer are the beſt, and 
weſt agreeable to the Taſte, the other 
being ſofr, flaſhy and ioſipid. 
You may ſow them at two Seaſons, at Seaſon. 
ring, and in the beginning of Auguſt. 
All the. difficulty is, in taking the right 
tice,” for if the Weather prove wet, the 
G 2 Seed 
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. come up, and have two or four Leave, 


ine, if the Weather be very dry, the 'Ficqurt 


Seed will burſt,” and not ſprout at all; 4] 
too dry, it will not come up, - and ther i 
fore, it ,you perceive your firſt Seaſon gl 
fail, you ſhall give them a ſecond Digginf 

or howing, and ſow anew {o ſoon” as t 


F 
or winged Worms, and the Flea will fall] © 
upon them, and devour them, and 
your Pains: therefore (as' T faid)-if A 
ſce your firſt to have failed, you muſt 
gin again. | | | pre 

To be excellent, they muſt not rem] J9 
above fix Weeks: in the Ground, leaf] &u 
they become wormeaten, withered, {| *i 
Meat, and full of Strings. -{\| the 

Houſe them in Winter. in your Cella],$al 
or ſome other Place where they may it 
exempt from the Froſt, 'and+ without 'anj om 
other trouble, fave laying 'them in Heap 
or Bunches. 

For the Seed, reſerve the biggeſt, long- 
elt and brighteſt Roots, which you ſhal 
plant in the Ground at Sprang, and draf the 
torth again when you perceive the Pod will 
ro open, then ſer them a drying, . and o fulf 


terwards rub out the .Seed upon a Sheti, whe! 
expoſe the remainder of the day - rout Wi 
ha-| Wee 


Sun, to exhault their Moiſture ; then | 


The\Frensh: Gerdiner, 
{|iog well deanſed it, reſerve it in ſome 

| tmperate place. 

We will range Parſly alſo among the Parſly, 
| Revrs, though '75-Leaf be the molt in e- 

em, and uſed in ſeveral Diſhes; ſerv 

«| ng oftentimes inſtead of Pepper and 
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1 pi 
y| 7 When the Froſts are paſt, you ſhall Seaſes.- 
bw-the greater and lefler fort of Parlly, 
A Pennach't and the curled, in ground 
ply. dug, and well fſoyl'd, that it may 
4| produce long” and goodly Roots. Sow 
«| your Seed upon . your Bcd in each four 
$| Eiges, the Mould made very fine, and 
gf Sellvraked: You may ſow Leeks over 
| hem, chopping them gently in with the 
Rake only ; when all is clear, cover the 
| Whole Bed about two Fingers thick with 
| Þme Dung of the old Bed, as well to a- 
pj end the Ground, as to preſerve the Seed 
[hom being beaten- out. with the Rain, 
| Your watering, and from burſting. 
Now ſince Parſly- ſeed Iyes a Month in 
the Ground before it comes up, the Leeks 
will have time- enough to ſpring, and be 
iently ſtrong to be removed, and 
when you. pull them up for this purpoſe, 
| twill ferve as a ſecond Drefling / and Drefling, 
| Weeding to your Parſly ; and when by 
| this means they are grown, you may thin 
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them where you perceive the plants cony 
up too thick, which will very much 1» 
prove them. 

You may cut the Leaves wheneverga 
have need, without the leaſt Detrimenty 
the Plant. 

Leave the Roots in the' Ground far 
your uſe, becauſe they daily grow bigger, 
and that even all the Winter long; hoy- 
ever you will do well to take as _ 
es you conceive you may need , 
when the Earth is hard frozen, _ can 
procure none if caſe of neceſſity. 

For the Seed let one end of your Bed 
ſtand unpulled up, till it is all-ripe, whid 
you mult ſet a drying, as you did the 6 
thers. | 

The Skerret comes of Seed, and 'd 
Plants ; but the beſt and faireſt of Plants; 
and of theſe are thoſe which they bring 
from Trozes n Champagne, are moſt cite 
ed. 

To 'plant them, you muſt .jn. Spring 
(the Ground well dug and drefled) make 
four ſmall Riils on each Bcd, two Finges 
deep, then make Holes with the Dibbe 
at halt an inch. diſtance, fetting in eve 
Hole two or three young lips, which you 
may take from the old Plants, |þeing care 
ful to water them at the beginning. 

. | Drav 
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' Draw them out of the Ground accord- Spending; 
mg as you ſpend them, the reſt which 
you leave, will grow bigger, and in their 
{caſon produce their Seed. 

Rampions, though it. be a Plant very Ramplons, 
agreeable to the Taſte, and which they 
have ſeveral ways of dreſling : Yet I will 
not ſpend time in teaching you how to 
order them, fince they grow wild in ſuf- 

quantity, and” are not worth - the 
trouble of railing. 

Feruſalem Artichocks fire round Roots Fevulale 
which come all in Knots, and are eaten 41iicbock 
ia Lent, like the bottoms of other Arti- 
chocks ; they need no great ordering, and 
it they be planted in good Ground, they 
will flouriſh exceedingly. 

They are raiſed of Seeds, and planted Sees. 
ia Roots, bearing Flowers like a final He- 
liotrope, 1n which there grows a world of 
Seed. The Phyſitians ſay that the uſe of 
them 1s prejudicial to the Health, and that 
they are therefore to be baniſhed from Danger, 


good Tables. 
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SECT: V. 
Of all ſorts of Pot-herbs. 


V\ [E will begin with the whit 
Beet, as being the greateſt of 


all the Pot-herbs, and of which thcre | - 


more ſpent than of any of the reſt. 


The white Beet, or Beet-card (for þ 


ſame will call it in imiration of the Picard |. 


who really merit the Honour to be eſteem 
ed the beſt and moſt curious Gardinen 
for Herbs, before any other of all the Pro 
vinces of France : Be it that their Soyl and 


Climate produce more, or that they are} . 


more mduſtrious. Their Herbs are a 
great deal more fair and 'arge than in 6 


ther places. I have ſeen of thoſe among} \. 
them that have been of eight inches Cir |. 
cumference, or litcle leſs, and tn length |- 
proporticnable to their thickneſs) is tobe | ' 


ſown at Spring, when the Froſts are quite 
gone. You may make uſe of your Hedg- 
borders for this purpoſe, and when they 
come to have {ix Leaves, you ſhall tranl: 
plant then in Ground that has been deep- 
ly trenched tne Autumn befcre, and lain 
mellowing all the Winter. Before you 
remove them ſoyl the Ground very wel, 
Q 


F- 
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and then giving ' it another digging, turn 

the Dang into the bottom ; then taking 

th:m ont of your Nurſery-beds', cut off 

their tops, and tranſplant chem in quarters, 

two Ranges in a Bed, and a yard diſtant, 

making a ſmall rrench or line, as I ſhewed 

before, concerning removing of, Cabbages 

which 1 forbear to rep?at to avoid pro- 

Ikity. 

If you would have them abound in fair 

Cards, you mult keep them well hou'd, 
weeded, and watered, when you perceive 

they need'ir. | | 

- -You mult not cut them when you ga- 6.ther.. 
"hef, but pull chem off -from the Plant, ing, 
"drawing them a little aſide, and fo you 

ſhall not injure 'the- Stalk, *bur rather im- 

prove thoſe which remain ; a little,time 

Wil repair irs Joſs. 

7 'Plant” notthofs for, Cafds which' you 
 Thall ind green, for they degenerate. 

"You may fow' them all the Summer, $owing; 
that you may have forthe Pot, and'to 
farce ſuch as,are tender ; alſo at the;ead of 
gi which' you may tet ſtarld'all the 
Winter as a Nurſery, and tranſplant at 
Spring, which will furniſh you wich Leeks 
very early. | | 


G 5 There. 
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There is. a red Bete, if youdeſire to 
have'of them , for Curioſity rather than 
for Uſe, becauſe they produce bur ſmall 


Cards, -which being, boiled, loſe much off c 
their tinCture, becoming pale, which rev| 'r 
ders them lcfs agreeable to the Palat and to] 0 


the Eye, than the white. 

For the Seed, leave growing of.- the 
whiteſt and largeſt, without cropping:any 
of their. Leaves, which you ſhall ſuppan 
with a good ſtake, leaſt its weight ove 
throw it, to the prejudice of. the Seeds, 
which, would then rot in lieu} af ripening 


Two. Plants, are ſufficient to ſtare ya] 


amply, which- you ſha)l pull up; in. fair 
weather (when by the yellowneſs af the 
colour you ſhall judge it to be ripe) and 
lay a drying, afteywardsrub out the Sceds 


' with your Hands upon;;fome. Cloth, agd 


cleanting it.from the Husks,. give it a 6 
cond. drying leaſt it become muſty ; for 


being of a ſpongy ſubſtance, as the Red 


Beers are , it, will continue a long . time 
moiſt, : 

" There. is another ſort of Beers, which 
called Orache, very. agreeable to thetaſte; 
it is excellent in Pottage, and carries it ow 
Butter in it ſelf : Ir 1s raiſed as: the formet 
is, excepting only that. you may plant i 
nearer, and. needs not molpaacing, © 


y 
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ſufficient that it be weeded , and hoved 
when there is cauſe. 

There are ſeveral kinds of Garden Suc- $9) 
cories, different in Leaf and bigneſs, but 
reſembling in taſte, and which are to be 
ordered alike. - 

Sow it in the Spring upon the Borders Seaſon... - 
and when it has {1x Leaves, re-plant it in 
rich ground, about eight inches diſtance, 
paring them at the tops. . When they are 
grown fo large as to cover the Ground, 
we them up, as I inſtructed you before, 


where I treated of Roman Leituce, not to 


promiſcuouſly, but-the ſtrongeſt and for- 
wardeſt at firſt, letting the other fortifie, I 
remit you thither to avoid repetition, It 
s--in the ſecond SeCtion , Art. Lettuce, 
where you may alſo find the manner of 
whiting:it under earthen-Pots. 

- Thejetis yet another faſhion of Blan- gj4nching 
chingiit, Ia the great heats, when inſtead 
of. heading, you perceive it would run to 
ſeed, hollow the Earth at one {ide of rhe 
Plant, and couch it down without viola- 
ting-any of the Leaves, and fo cover it, 
teaving out only the tops and extremity of 
the Leaves, and thus it will become white 
na little time, and be hindred fron run- 


Ing to ſeed, 
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Thoſe who are: very curious, bind the 
Leaves gently before they interr them, to 
keep out.the Grit from entring- between 
them, which is very troubleſome to waſh 
ut, when.you wauld dreſs it. 

Remember to couch them all at one 
ſide, one upon another, as they grew be 
ivg planted, beginning with that which s 
neareſt the end gf the Bed, and contin 
ing to lay them the ſecond upon the fir, 
and fo on till-you have finjh'd allthe ranges. 

I find likewile two .other manners of 
Blanching-them. for. the Winter :. The 
frſt is at- the firſt- Froſts , that you ſet 
them after the ordinary way ;. and then at 
the end of ejght or ten days, pluck. them 
up, couch them in. the Bed- where you 
railed them from- Seeds, making a ſmall 
Trench crais the Bed, the height of your 
Plant, which will be about eight inches, 
beginning. at-one end, . {n this- you ſhall 
range your Plants fide by fide, ſo:as they 
may gently, touch, and a little ſhelving; 
this done, cover them with fmall raten 


Dung, of the ſame. Bed : Then make ago 


ther. Furrow for a ſecond range, in which | 


arder lay your Plants as betore,. contint 
38g this order till you have finiſh'd ; and 
laſt of all, cover the, whole Bed four. fin- 
gers thick, with hot ſoil, freſh. drawn - 
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e the Stable; and in a ſhort time they 
will be blanched. If you will afterwards 
cover the Bed with ſome Mats placed 
alant, like the ridge of a Houſe, to pre- 
ſerve; them from the Rain, they will..laft 
very long time without rotting. 'When 
you would have any.of them for uſe, be- 
gin at the laſt which you buried, and, ta- 


king them as they come, draw them . out 


of the range, and break oft what you 
find rotten upon the place, or that which 
has contradted . any blackneſs from-.the 
Dung, before you put it into your Basket 
of the Kitchen. 


A ſecond manner of preſerving it, is, znyfrg, 


enter it as before, in Furrows of Sand in 
the Cellar, placing the. root upmolt, leaſt 
the Sand run in between the Leaves, and 
you find it in the Diſh when they ferve it. 
You need not here beſtow any Dung up- 
on them, it is ſufhcient that the Sand cover 
the Plant four fingers high, and when 
you take it out for uſe, before you dreſs ir, 
ſhake it well, the Root upmoſt, that all the 
Sand may fall o!1t from the Leaves. "Take 
them likewiſe as they happen to lie. in the 
Ranges. 

"There is a kind of Succory, which har- 


| dens of it ſelf without binding, which is a 
ſmall. 


I52 The French Gardiner. 
ſmall fort, but very much prized for it 
excellence, 


Seed, For the Seed, leave of the faireſt Plant 
growing , and * particularly" ſuch- as you 


head, without tying. . Let it well mature, 
though it- a little over-ripen ; ſince it 
not ſubjeCt to ſcatter and fall out, as many 


exccedingly dried, you- ſhall lay it upon 


the Barn-floor, . you ſhall.have much ado 


though you thraſh it with a Flail. 
Ot Endive or wild Saccory, ſome of it 
bears a blew Flower, others a white, it is 


mn a ſmall Ril!, weeding, houing, and 
thinning it in due ſeaſon. 

To blanch it, cover it only with rea- 
ſonable warm dung, and drawing it out: 
at the firſt appearance of Froſt, keep it 
under Sand tm your Cellar, as you doo- 
ther roots ; but firſt it ought to be almoſt 
white of it ſelf, The root is very much 
eſteemed, which has made me dubious 
whether I ſhould not have placed it a- 
mongft'then ; but I concluded it moſt pro- 
pzrly reierved with the curled Succory, 

in 


- 


perceive would whiten of themſelves, and. 


others are. On the contrary, when being- 


to fetch out the Seeds from the Heads, 


to be governed like the Garden, but with 
leſs difficulty ; for - you need only ſow it: 


The French Gardiner. 
inzeſpeR of their conformity, as well in 
growing,.23 in producing its Seeds. 


Of Sarrel we have "wy magy kinds, the Sorre). 
(0) 


Great, the Lazy, &c. foraſmuch as ane 


Leaf is ſufficient o Pottage, being fo pro- 
h 


digioully large,thar they have ſome Leaves 
ſeven inches broad, and fifteen or eighteen , 
long : It is. a {art which has been tranſpor- 
ted out of the Low-Countries,, and I have 
had of the firſt: 

A ſecond- kind is another large Sorrel, 
xlembling Patience, | 
..,A-thicd produces no, Seed, but is pro- 
papated from the ſmall de-Leaves, which 
x ſhoots, when, it begins ap. ſpread, in the 


gr ound: 


A fourth: is the ſmall Sorrel which we 


'| kave had long 10 uſe. 


A fifth is the round-leaved Sorrel, large 
and ſmall, which alſo does not ſeed, hut is 
to be raiſed of the Jittle ſtrings with which 
x over-ſpreads the Ground, and by little 
Tendrels which grow about th: Plant, and 
which you may take up in Tufts to fur- 
nfh. your Beds withal. 

A \{ixth is the wild Sorrel, frequently 
found upon the. Up-lands, and therefore 
" worth the pains to plant in Gar- 

£ns., b 


Laſtly, 


- 
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anſplan- . 
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, reſing. 
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Laſtly, ' there-is a ſeventh "ſorr, +whith 
bears, a fall rriangular Leaf, called "As 
Inja ;, It'is very delicate ind agreeable, by 
reaſon of its acidity,like the other Sorrel for 
raſte, but excellent in Portage, Farces, and 
Sallades , as being endowed  withihe 
ſame Qualicies and Reliſh © of the other 
Sorrel. be: | 
You may: ſow all thoſe forts, which 
produce ſeed, after the Froſts, iri narioy 


Rills, four in a Bed, bur be diligent to 


weed it, leaſt it be over-grown ; when it 
is alittle ſtrong, thin it a little, that'it may 


the betrer projixr; ard. if you pleaſe you 
may furniſh . offer Beds with "what you 
take away. Bur it 15 the belt way if you 


would. rronſplant it', to - gath*r of the 
itrongelt, and at the begining of Autumn 
or Spring, make Borders "apart: They 
do; well either way, continue long 1m, pet: 
fefion, even till tenor rwelve years; but 
then it will be fit to remove it, becauſe the 
Ground will be weary of being always 
burthened with the fame. Plant, and,de- 
lights in diverſity ; beſides, rhe Roon 
crowding and preffing one another, cannot 
find ſufficient fubKtance to nouriſh and en- 
terfain them. 

They muſt be dug at leaſt thrice a ye, 
whicþ ſhould be at. the. entry of the hard 
| ; Frofls, 
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Froſts, you muſt ſhake ſome Melon-bed 
Dung upon them ; the ſoil of Poultry is 
xcellent, and makes it wonderfully flou- 

At this ſecond digging, you ſhall extir- 
pate Whatever you find grow ſcattering out 
of range by the ſhedding of ſeed, and gueld 
them alſo about, cutting off all the leaves 
and ſtalks near the Ground, before you 
cover them with the Dung. 

The Seed is eaſily gathered from ſuch g-e4. 
as bear it, for it runs up at Midſummer ; 
and when you ſee it ripe, cur off the ſtalks 
doſe tothe ground;afterwards being dried, 
itſoon quits the Pouches, cleanſe it well, 
and preſerve it for uſe. 

Patience muſt be ordered -like Sorrel ; Patience. 
the Plant is not fo delicious ro the Palate ; 
however one Would have a Bed of it, that 
your Garden may be complear. 

The Vertucs of Borrage recommends it J0rrage. 
wo your Garden, though it impair the co- 
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lour of your Pottage,-darkning it a little: 
the Flowers of it are very agreeable ſervice, 
to garniſh the Meat, Pottage, Sallades, and 
other Diſhes,fince by reaſon of their ſweet- 
_ they may be eaten without any dif- 
guſt. 
le is to te ſown inthe Spring, like other Sowing. 


Herbs, and may be left in the ground; 
their 


ber vil, 


* gather and ſave it. 


their hardy Roots ſupporting the hardel | 
Froſt, ſprouting afreſh in the Spring : 
The Gardiners of Paris pull wp the whole 
Plant, and fow it many times in the year, 
to have it always tender. | 
For the ordering of it, it is ſufficient 
that it be gently houed and weeded. 
For the Seed, let the faireſt P/ants run, 
and when they arc full ripe on the fal, 


Bugloſs is to be govern'd like Burraye, 
and therefore I will ſp:nd no more time 
upon it. | 

Chervil, beſides what I told you before 
that you ſhould fow it upon the Beds.to 
compoſe ſmaller Sallades at the nd & 
Winter ; it will be good to ſow new from: 
Month to Month (though it-be bur little) 
that you might ftil] have it freſh and more. 


tender, than that which is old ſown. The|. 


Borders of your Wall-fruit and Hedges 
may ſerve for this effte&, foralmuch as it 
cannot prejudice your "Trees , being 6 
ſmall, and requiring ſo little ſubſtance for 
its growth,and the ſmall time of its ſojours 
ma place. 

You ſhall let qne end of your Bed run 
to grain, which will amply fuffice ro fur 
niſh you; letit ripen well upon rhe RY 


— 0 I A iro e©t nt = 


| theo pull it up, or cut it, and dry: it per- 


tires a whole year under ground. 


tealy, before you reſerve ir. 

There is another fort of Spaniſh Chervill, 
which is called Adyrris Odorata, whole Leaf 
much reſembles Hemleck, but very agree- 
able to the taſte, having a perfume like the 
grzen. Anis, and much pleafanter, being a 
title chewed. 

Ar the Spring, when it makes a ſhoot 
from its old ſtalk, they cover it with ſmall 
Dung, and then with hot Soil 'over to 
choak ir, that it may be fit for Sallades ; 
It is infinitely to be preferred before Alli 
ſanders, or the Scel:ri of Italy. * 

- You ſhall ſow it in Spring, in fome gue. 
place by it ſelf, and till it become up, do 
nothing to it , beſides cleanſing it of 
Weeds as they ſpring up, it being fome- 


The feed you ſhall gather in its ſeaſon, 
and order it as you do the reſt. : 
Alli/anders are to be ordered as I now Alliſax- 
ſhewed you in Spamyſb Chervill, only the T** 
Sced of it does not lie fo long hid, and 
that it is not to be eaten, till it be buried 
under the Dung, or covered with Pots 
like Succory, V 
Italian Scelers hall be treated after the Sceleri. 
lame-manner ; the ſhoot or ſtalk is that 
| which 
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Purſlain, 


pwing, 


anſplan- 
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which is the moſt excellent in the Plant; 
becxuſe it is fo delicate and render. 

'Fheſe three laſt Plants, are not to be 
ſown every year, but preſerve themſelves 
m the ground' during Winter , without 
prejudice. $* , 

Of Purſizins 4 find four forts, the green 
the.white, and the golden, lately brouph# 
us from the 1/ards of St. Chriſtopher, which 
is the moſt delicate of all rhe reſt ; and 
laſtly, the fmall wild Purflain, which the 
Ground ſpontaneouſly produces , and is 
therefore leaſt eſtecmed. 

Ir is to be ſown at Spring upon the 
Bed, and all Summer long; to have always 
that which is tender ; but firſt, you muſt 
dig the Earth well, and throughly dre 
it ; ſprinkle your Seed as.thin as you can; 
which is the more difficult to do, becauſe 
the Grain is ſo exceeding ſmall ;- and when 
itis ſown, you-ſhall cover it no otherwile, 
than by clapping the Bed with the back of 
your Space ; this done, water it- immed> 
ately, that you make no holes in the Bed, 


thus it will-come ſpeedily, provided that 


you ply it with refreſhments at the begin- 
ning. 

To be Maſter of excellent Seed , you 
muſt tranſplant-ir, and thus you will pro- 
duce goodly Sralks to pickle, and ſerve 
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t9-put n_ your Winter-Sallades, and in 
Pottage. 
You ſhall perceive the Grain to be ripe, S:eds. 
when jt looks very black, and then you 
ſhall pull up the Plat, and lay it upon a 
ſheet ro'Yither and dry in the Sun z bur at 
night carry it in the ſame ſheer into the 
Houſe, and the next day expoſe it again, 
continuing fo to do till. it be all perfectly 
tipe ; then rub it betwixt your hands, and 
pour it into another ſheet to dry through- 
lj, before you box it up. You ſhall ſet 
your Plants a drying again for ſome days 
after, and they will turniſh you with more 
Seed,” which could not be gotten out the 
rſt rirne, 
You ſhall find that new Seed is rothing 
ſo good to ſow, as that which is two, three, 
or tour years old. 
Of Spinach there are three forts; the Spinach. 
lrge, which has n6t the Leaf fo pointed 
and prickly as the ſmaller, and the pale, 
which makes up the third. 
It would be ſown in the beginning of Sewing, 
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before . Winter : It you perceive that it 
ſprings too faſt, you may cut for Pottage, 
and to make Tarts, it will be a great deal 
tenderer than in Lent, when it 1s chiefly 


caten, 
The 


eaſon. 


eant. 
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The Manner of Sowing of it is «1 
Beds, in {mall Rils, four Lines in a' Bl 
When it is up, keep it neatly weeded, and 
extirpate all ſuch ſtrapgling Plants as you 
ſhall'find our of their Files. | 

Reſerve a Corner of your BM! for the 
Seed, cutting off all the reſt as you haye 
occalion. "At Lent, pull up the Plan 
quite for the Uſe of the Kirchin, cutting 
away only the Roors. 

© Seeds are of rwo Sorts, the priekh, 
and the ſmooth and round, which produce 
the pale coloured, and moſt delicate. 


SECT... VL 


Of Beans, Peas, and other Piilſe. 


_ are three ſorts of great Bean, 
Thoſe which we call ar Pars Marſh 
Beans, which- grow very large, flat, at 
of a pale Colour: Of others there are 
many lefler Kinds like the firſt, but a lit 
tle rounder. And ſome there are lefs yet 
than'theſe, and wholly different from the 
firſt, beitig almoſt exafly round; of' 
gray, or a little reddiſh' Colour. And 
theſe-are ſachas they give to'Horfes, and 
which they grind for divers parpoltsn 
] 


The French Gardner. 
I ſhall here only treat how the preat 


onesare"to be ordered, leaving the ſinall 
28 of ſmall conſequence, and ſhall ſhew 
you how different Mens Opinions are for 
the time and manner of ſowing them. 


Some Bw them about Advene, and hold Sewing. 


that they ſhall have of the firſt ready to 
eat: Others ftay till Candlemas* and ſome 
will have the Froſts firſt paſt, every Man 
hath his particular Reaſon, becauſe ſay 
they, the Flea devours their Tops when 
they are in Flower. For my own particu- 


lar (who always love to be ſure) I ſtay till 


aher the Frofts are paſt, and I build my 
Reaſon upon this ; that the Seafon is All in 
all ; not that I would diflwade any from 
ſowing in Advent, or in February, but I 
would adviſe you to be ſparing, and to 
reſerve the greateſt quantity for the 
Spring, ſince it being neceſlary ro ſow 
them inthe beſt Ground, and the loweſt 
you have, it would be ſcarce fit to dig at 
thoſe two Seaſons, being more retentive 


+ | of Water, than the lighter Grounds. 
Before you ſow them, make choice of Choice. 


the moſt healthy and beſt conditioned ; 
then ſteep them a day or two in Water, 
wherein Dung has been inbibed, this will 
cauſe them-ro flouriſh exceedingly, and 
advance their Growth above ten or twelve 
| Days, 


16y 


GrounZ. 


* weed, and crop them, without breaking 
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Days, and beſides, they will not remain 
ſo long in the Earth before they come uy, 
will greatly prevent the danger of rm, 
and, being throughly ſoaked in the fore- 
faid Liquor, will participate of its good 
Quality, which is to make theng produce 
great abundance. 

For their Sowing, the Ground ought 
to be dug and prepared before Winter, 
and cleanſed of Weeds, then with the 
Hyve make a Furrore, - upon the ſide where- 
of (and-not at the bottom) drop- your 
Beans a little above halt a foot aſunder; 
then open another Trench, and with the 
Earth which comes out of that, cover 
your firſt, then a third, placing your 
Beans as on the firſt, and fo continuing e 
very ſecond Furrow to drop the Beans: be 
careful ro make your Trenches as dire 
as you can, that you may the better hor, 


their Sralks when you paſs between 
them. 

There are others, who after they have 
well dug and dreſſed their Ground, tread 
it out into Quarters, and plant their Beans 
with a Dibber ; bur T moſt of all aft 
the firſt, becauſe it makes the Ground 
looſer about them. 


Whilk 
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Whilſt they are growing, and that the #oving. 


Weeds are ready to choke them, you ſhall 
kwe and cleanſe them carefully, without 
doing them any harm; and when they 
ze pretty ſtrong, you ſhall obſerve thar 
the Flies and Gnats will even - cover the 
tops of their Spindles, lighting upon the 
tendereſt part of them, which with your 
Knife you may crop off, and ſo carry a- 
way both the Tops and the InſeFs, caſting 
your Cutting into a Basket, and after- 
ward burn them, or bury them in your 
Dunghil-pit, or in ſome other place, di- 
ſtant from your Beans, leſt they return 
back again. 


Some of theſe Beds you muſt deſtine to'Gath®- 
be eaten young and green, and not gather #s* 


the Pods amongſt the whole Crop ; and 
when you have quite plundered a. Plant, 
eut the $:a/k cloſe ro the Ground, that it 


|fnay ſhoot up another, which will produce 


ts Fruit in the latter Seaſon. 


For Seed, let them dry upon the Stalks, Seed. 


till both the Pods and they are grown black ; 
then in the Heat of the Day, pull them 
up, and thraſh them out gently. with a 
Flail, fanning them out at your leiſure. 


Purn not the Hame which the y afford, Fme. 


though it makes excellent Aſhes, but caſt 
amongſt your Soyl, and let it rot there, 


for 


Uric01s, 


Sowning, 


Painted 
Beans. © 
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for ir will greatly improve it : nay, if 
you would make your Ground exceeding 
rich, ſow Beans in it, and when they be. 
gin to loſe their Bloſſoms, dig them in 
all rogether, Earth and Beans, without 
minding your Lofs, for this ſort of Soy| 
is a wonderful improvement of your 
Land. 
There are a great kind of Beans, which 
are of a red brown Colour ; but they are 
nothing ſo delicious as the Pale. 
The ſmall Haricot, cr Kidney-beans, are 
of two ſorts, white and coloured; among} 
which, there are alſo ſome white, but 
they are leſs, and rounder than the prea 
white ones. 
To commence with the great, you 
ſhall ſow them, in: ſome Bed apart, four 
Ranges m a Bed, that you may the more 
commodiouſly tick them, than if they 
were ſown .contuſedly ; ſome of theſe allo 
you ſhall deſtine to be eaten green, leaving 
the reſt till they are dryer, and for Seed 
When you gather them, be careful nat 
to break their Stalks, that they may bear 
till it be withered to the very Root. 
The painted, and the coloured Beanz 
which are a leſſer fort, are commonly| 
ſown in the open Groune, newly dug 
and raked over, without any further yr: 
t 
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than what you take of ſuch Seeds as are 
ſown abroad in the Fields, unleſs it be, 
that, eight or ten days after they are 
come up, you houe them a little, and then 
touch rhem, no more till they ſhoor forth 
their Strings ( which is about thetegin- 
ging vt: Zuly) which you muſt cut off, that 


the. Pods may the better proſper, which 


xe below the Stalks, and to prevent, that 


*| in catching one another {by over-branch- 


ing) they be not thrown- down, aad fo 
periſh thoſe which grow beneath, inſtead 
of. ripening them. 
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This kind of Beaz doth: net require fo ogy. 


ſtrong -a Mould as the” Mayb: Beans do, 
but rather a ſandy. | 


They would be ſown at the beginning $owing. 


of May, and pulled up: as the Plants dry, 
thraſhing them forth as I ſpake before of 
Marſp-beans : But 'if you: gather them 
greener, you: will be, much troubled to 
bnd a convenient Place to dry them, 
they being” ſo cunberſonre, if you have 
pkaty. 


As for the White, which are iced, whit: 


keing they clume'to the very top of the freated 


Boughs, and continue long bearing, you 54+ 


hall do well to gather theſe Pods which 
you find dry, fince they do not ripen 
together ; and to prevent two Inconveni- 

MS ences, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
_ 


| 
Red Beans, 


Peaſe 


'ble Glue: whith it produces, endamaging 
the Beans by a muſty Finnow, which be- 


'voured to the Sight, and worſe to the 
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ences, the firſt whereof is, that being pal 
their" Maturity,” the Pod wilt open of | 
ſelf in the heat of the Day, and fo loſe but 
their Beans, -and 'the ſecond, that in cak 
there fall any conſiderable Rains, the 
Skin of the'Pods being over-ſoaked, will 


cleave to the Beans with a- certain inſepars. 


ſpots them, and makes them very ill-f 


Taſte; and beſides; you will be con! 
ſtrained to ſhail them our by hand, to tht 
great loſs of time.  - 

You ſhould ſeparate and draw Gfit al 
ſuch as you find Black, mixed with Black 
and White, foraſmuch as they alſo be 
come Black, and* iti' boyling, darken: and} 
nas ce nor. TOTP 

But'the Red are to! be eſteemed 'abore 
all the reſt, becauſe bf theit Delicarerith 
auch ſurpailing the White, though they 
are moſt accounted of at Par. 

Of Peaſe there are found ſeveral Speatp 
very much Aifferent, +. The: Hor-ſpur, 
or Haſties, the Dwarf, the great-white Pe 
the Black-e/'d "Peaſe, great and ſmall Green, 
the Crown'd Peaſe; and' thoſe (without 
Skins of two ſorts, the Chiches, with, and 
without Skins, Monthly - Peaſe , the G9 
Peaſe, and the Luprnes, Ot 
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Of- all which; I think it not amiſs to 
particulariſe m brief, their Manner of or- 
dering, though-there be no great Difficul- 
win the Plant, yet for your better [n- 
ſtruction, _ | 
;- There are three Manners of ſowing Sowiag. + 
Peas. In Beds or. Quarters, making four 
or ive Ranges in each, according to the 
Kinds which you will ſow : In. Heaps or: 
Cluſters, 'and in Confuſion. 

Het-/purs ard Haſties, would be ſown Zot-ſpurs 
from Cand'emas, or a little after the great 
Frof?. 

Sandy Ground is that which they moſt goy1, 
delight in to come carly ; and if the Place 
be ſomething high, and lye expoſed to the 
farth- Sun, mn will exceedingly advance 
them, of which we have the Experience 
| about Charenton, and Sr, Maur near Parr, 
from whence we have them very early, 
and all the Secret is in often Houing 
them, which doth wonderfully advance 
them. 
«if you ſow them in Furrows and Lines, Swing. 
you will find it very commodious when 
you come to dreſs them, becauſe you will 
hind Room enough to ſtand, and come 2: 
them between the Files, without - inda- 
maging the Shoots, and when they arc 
grown, £9 range them -one upon anoth<r4 
t.2 tor 
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Great 
Pei. 


Euſting. 
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for the more convenient 'Houing them, 


which ſhould be often: reiterated, and 


ſhall gather the Cods with more Eafc 
when they are ripe, without hurting the 
Plants. 

It you ſow them in Heaps, plant them 
with the Setting-/tick, or Dubber, a full 
toot diſtance, and put {1x or eight Pea: in 
every Hole, they will come up and grow 
without cumbering the Ground, it you 
have the Leiſure io hove and dre them 
tuheiently. 

As for thoſe which you ſoy confuſedly 
upon the Ground newly dug, cor in Fur 


; rows after the Plough, they will not re 


gquire ſo much Attendance, becauſe they 
ipreed and diſplay themſelves on . both 
des, and cannot be hou'd above once, 
without great hazard of ſpoling many of 
them with your F*et, 

All forts of great Peas as -the White, 
Green, Crown'd, thoſe without Skin, and 
the Ciches) would be ſown in Duarrers and 
ſmali Rzils, four Renges in a | Bed, for the 
more commodious buſhing them, in two 
Ranks, every Rank ferving to ſupport two 
of Peas, and the greater kind your Pe 
areof the: ftronger and higher muſt your 
Buſhes be, becayſe they climb to the v6 
ry top, producing Ced at every Joynt, 

| : eſpecially, 


> 
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eſpecially, the greater kind of thoſe with- 
out Skins,, whoſe Cods grow eared, and 
are very weighty, ſhooting their Branches 
ar every joynt from the foot, every of . 
which doth oftentimes bear as many Cods 
as the Maſter-ſtalk, of the other. This is 
a fort of Peas which you ought much to 
eſteem for its deliciouſneſs, and they may 
be eaten green With 2s much. Pleaſure as 
Rediſhes. Theſe are called Holland-peas, 
and were not long fince a great Rarity. 

If you would have very fair Peas, you Mould. 
muſt ſow them 'in rich Mould,” and geld 
them when they are grown about- four 
foot high ; but- the Miſchief is, that be- 
ne fown in a2. ſrong Ground, tkey do not 
boyl ſo well as thoſe which are produced 
ma light Sandy, which is the only proper 
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conditioned. 

You muſt not ſer your Quarter of Peas Diflaxce, 
ſo buſhed, as that they may intertwine, 
and intangle cacy other ; bur leave a void 
Bed berwixt two, to give Air to your 
Plands, left orherwile they ſuffocate, and 
rot at thE bottom. 

You may employ theſe interpoſed Beds, Beds, 
by ſowing any other ſort of Roots hereto- 
fore deſcribed, and which will wonderful- 
ly thrive, by rcafon of the Refreſnment 


H 4 which 
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Small 
Peas. 


Sawing. 


Pigeons, 


Erey-peas, 
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which they will receive from the ſhade & |! 


the higher Peas. 

You ſhall alſo ſer apart ſome particuk 
Beds to be eaten green, and cauſe the Cad 
to be gathered by ſome careful Perſon, 
who may have tie patience to take them 
off handſomly, or elſe cut them from 
their. Staiks, without injuring them, 
that thus ſtripping the Plant of all « 
affords, they may the longer cont 
nue. 

For the {maller ſort of Peas (as the 
White, Green, Grey, Haſties, Dwarf, and 
black eyd) you may ſow them after the 
Plough in the open Field ; for fine: they 
do not branch much, they never choak, 

They may be ſown in two Faſhions 
either in Ground newly dug, and which 
has one Dreſſing before Winter ; or us 
der Furrow, that is to ſay, by ſowing them 
upon the Field, before you Plough, and 
then in making the Furrows, the Pea 
in and are. covered with Earth by the 
Culter, 

This kind of Husbandry is praCtiſed 
for two ReſpeCts, the one, to lodge them 
cloſely when the Earth is too light, and 
the other, to perlever them from the A 
geons, for thoſe which are only Pas 
in upon the Superficies, they a” 
IK? 


[—_ 


q 


part uf your Seed, 


dour.and Neighbour. 


baidh'd the y/hole Plat.:: 
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ke Poultry, and fo devour the greateſt 


L7L, 


There- is-alſ> another Method of ſow- #9inga 
ng;Peas, in-uſe among; thoſe 'of Preard) : 
They have-a kind of flat Howe, like thoſe 
which the Vignerons ule about Pars, where 
the Vines grow m a pale moilt Soil, or in 
2 Sandy : This Inſtrument is very likethe 
thu's, when they have: done with them, 
*[dzing roo much worn at the {ides, theſe 
they round to a Point in the _— or to 
Ne[aake it more intelligible, they do very 
dd] much reſemble the Culter of a Plouzh, and 
ule it after the fame Faſhion as they 
oougfh the Firows, that\-is.,, without 
Ridges or - Paths, - ſave» only upan + the : 
Lands where. it is dividgd betwixt - Neigh- 


With thefe, upon newly dug Ground, 
deanſed ot Weeds, and well dre(s' d, they 
make- a. Ry/l ur. Trench, going backs ws n 
ad drawing, the -Earth which: ſeparates 
6elf on both fides : Andin theſe. Purrows . 
they ſaw.their Peas ata realonable'diltante,; 
and then begmuing a lecond Rill; the 
Haye covers; $h12t which was ſown before - * 
And fþ. thethird the ſecond, .tillchegs have + 
This mboners! : 
Hughendy is very expedite; and 'chmmo- 
Gays for their. cleavhng,. without dinger 


4 


omb1y 


utring. 


H ve + 


Watering. 
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of treading upon. them when they are 
grown. In this manner they fow likewiſe 


all ſarrs of -Bears, Red:ſhes, Sorrel, Leaky, | ; 


and divers other Herbs; ſome deeper thai 
other,” according 10 the Nature ind 


Strength of the Seed. 


Month/y-peas (fo called becauſe they aft} 


almoſt rhe whole Year, continually flou- 
riſhing) muſt be® ſown -in/ſome- Place 
your Garden, well defended from the cold 
Winds, that ' you *may have Fruit w 
Limes. 

They need no other: Curioſity iba 
ordering, than other Peas, only rhar th 
would be. ſpeedily cur, being orten, av 
ing none: fthem”'to dry; Ind as you 
perceive tharwny thing ſprings-from thei, 
of which you bave an hope% ſhould pip 
duce Cods, to eutiir off. 

You'muſt have a great-care to wan 
them; . eſpecially :during Angſt; and” thi 
fleker-thear- with- Panels! of”: Reeds, jo 
Marrraſſer* during” the excelfive Hents, 16 
preſervethemfrom the ſcorching Sun. © 

Lupinet, or Tau/pme{lo called ,'becauſt 
the Molelies the !Plkics where they art 
fown) are'n' flat ikind' of! Pbaz;/ round! bt 
a. brenſed -Piltd-bulier:? Tn rhe! tes” 
they-call:them Stave'peas, becauſe they 
their chief Suſtenances 2: They 'are 'by 1 
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'} pleaſe uathraſh'd, becauſe they are nor 


\ 
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of Taſte, and muſt be a long time ſoak- 


| ed before they be boyled. | They proceed 


: from Pods faltned to the S:alks like Beans, 


and-are very full. In Spain they ſow 
whole Fields of them for their Cartel. 
They mult be ſown in Furrows four Sowing. 


Fingers diſtant, 2nd four Files in a Bed, 


and will proſper well enough in drdinary 
Ground. 

Lentils ſhould be ſown at the ſame Seaſon Lentils. 
8 Pear, in Ground newly dug, but if ir 
yere preparcd the FY;nter before, they will 
be a great deal fairer. They afte&t Sandy Adould. 
Mould, and are tobe gathered being ripe, 
ad may be bound in Swaths « Thus you 
may leave themin the Barns as long as you 


foobnoxtaus to the Mice, nor to be worm- 
caten; as other Peas, which are-continual- 
ly.gnawn, as long as ey remain in their 
Cods, and agen they mult bethrafh- 
ed our. as ſoon as le you can, for 
which reaſon, ſome bringing them out vf * 
the Field in a fair day,. thraſh them in rm 
the yery Strect, upon ſome ſpacious place 
Expoſed .to the Sun, which does. much 
gagtribute to. their looſning 5; for there 13 
2 preat deal of trouble in Hoſing them, and 
belides they . will Sweat (as many other 
Grains do) an4 ſoften their -Cods, which 
makes. 


On46" ', 


Sow ag. 


WITS - 


2 Befides your ſwine . of. Onrons with 


© "fow "others upon a Bed apart, and when 
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makes them difficult. ro beat out : Not: 
withſtanding, . you may Houſe, the Gry 
Peas,. to give your, Horſes in the Heng, 
which will wher their Appetite, ' and m 


reſtore them if tkey be fallen in their 
Flicſh.- 


— 


SECT. VII. - 


Of. Ontons, Garlick, © Chibols, Leeks, Odo. 
ferous Plants, and other Conveniences of 
Garden, not comprehended m the precedit 
Chapter. 


£f\ 1NGons are of three Colours, the whits 
the pale, and the Purple Red : Ia 
of three Colours, for. I -d6 not conceive 
them-to be of three different Species, be 
caltiſe-rhey are fo. alike in Taſte; but] re 
ter their Qualicie#to the Judgment of the 
 Bobaniſts.- \ $955 2 ay, 


Parfy,as I ſhewed' you' before, you hill 


they are grown as big as a' Hens'Qwll, 
you-may trinſplant them im Lines-*wih 
a -Dibbey, (that. yon may have them Wl 


. 


Mrs 
v2 


/ 
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It you leave avy upon the Bed where 
you ſowed them, they will diminiſh, and 
riſeout of the Ground at the.ſcaſon, ſooner 
than that which you removed; 


During the great heat of Summer, .it Seeding. 


would run to. ſeed, which you muſt pre- 
vent by treading upon rhe ſpindle, which 
will ſtop its career , and make the Onion 


\ the fairer. 
When you find them out of the ground, Dryi-g. 


and that the Leaf is become very dry, as 
it uſes to be in Augſt ; then you ſhall 
takethem quite out of the Earth, ſearch- 
ing with your Spade for every ſmall head, 
kiting them dry upon the Bed, and after- 
ward lay them up in ſ»me temperate place, 
and.an Air rather dry than moiſt. 


For the Seed , you ſhall choole the Seed. 


falrelt and bi, 2oelt that you reſerved, and 
when the Froſts are pait, plant theta-in 
ground, very well foiled, and clear from 
ſtones , which is in the, MÞyld they beſt 
fe : For this you rndy mak# uſe of the 
Hoe, rilli ang the Bed where you would ſet 
them ; not long-ways, but athwarr, and 
deep enough , then. 1!y them in the. bot- 
tom'of the Rills, half, a foor diſtant, .and 
tdyer ther by drawi King the fecopd trench, 
and Thus'a third and a fourth, continuing 
the ordertill your Bed be' finiſhed. 

When 
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When ir is in ſeed, *ris very ſubje& to 
be overthrown by the Wind, by reaſon 
its weight,and the weakneſs ob the ſpindle, 
which being eaſily bent or broken , fall! 
with the Head to the ground, which roy 
the Seed inſtead of ripening it; and there. 
fore to remedy.. this , you ſhall rail the. 
Bed about {as I directed you concerning 
Salſifex) or elſe Rake them from ſpace to 
ſpace, which you ſhall rye them up, by 


four 'or hve ſpindles together,binding them} ®: 


vently to the props, if it be poſſible withe 
out breaking them. - 

' Theftalky dry, and the /e2d diſcovering 
the ſeed, gives teſtimony of 'its maturity, 
and therefore you ſhall. draw them up, 
having cut efF all their ſpindl=s, you ſhall 


ſeparating that which falls our of- it 
upon the Cloth, 'as the, beſt conditioned) 
afterwards, when it all is pericHly dry, 
Tub the Heads in (your Hatids, getting aut 
as much as you can with patience.and much 
drying. 

| If you do not immediately rub it outybind 
up the Heads in bunches, and hang then 
up i your. Houſe, becauſe rhey wall both 
keep, and augment in goodneſs , taking 
them only as you have occaſion. 


0 


lay the Heads a drying upon ſome I ; 


There 


—— © 
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There is fo great deceit in buying this 
Seed, that I would adviſe you to uſe none, 
but-what is of your own growth, unleſs 
you have ſome- intimate Friend that will 
knd you that which is excellent, to renew 
your ſtore ; for ſome Merchants fell it old, 
and fo it can never proſper, or elſe they 
ſeald it to make it ſwell. To diſcover that 
which is good, put a little into- a Porren- 
ger of Water, and let ic infuſe upon the 
bot Embers; .and if it be good, it will te» 
om to check and /peer ; if it do nor, its 
worth nothing. 

Chibol: of all ſorts,: from the greateſt to Cti5s2: 
the” Engliſh Cives, are fo be planted in 
fees, tour or five -togerher, to make g 
mft,-in"diftance according to their bignels, 
they requiring ne. other care, than-to be 
peeded and cleanſed, and, if you will, alitle- 

"a before the FPiriter.-. "Thus you may 
let thera continue- in /their Bed as long as 
you pleaſe,” the Plans captinually 4mpro- 
ving by OffSets which is will | produce in | 
abundance. : 

- However it will be,goad at every three Trenſp! 
ot four years eng, to take it-up, and plant #ing: 
it-itv, gpother | place , foraſmuch 25 the 
Ground is weary of hraring perpetually 
bur one ſort, and'lafes that: Quality which 
s moſt proper to the Plane, rendring it 
; languid 


Pulling. 


Zoufing 


'[chalots, 


ming, 
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laatino. 
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lahguid and weak, it ic dwell on it bay 
long. 

Garlich 1s robe ordered like Orittmithe 
beſt ſeaſon'is to plant it at the end/of ſ: 
bruary. The time of bruiſing”! it, 10 make 
the (pindtes knot 4-.is-abour - Br. Peters jn 
Funes and 'to pull 1 it out of the Groundat 
Sr.- Peters in**Auguſt, accordi: ' ro tlie ol 
Cawdiners tcl, age : 


Sow at SE. Peters the Jirſtierop - 
Your Goyek at $t. Peters ſtop; - 
And at St, Peters take it up, 


When you bave» amaſted” them toges 
ther, you ſhall let them dry. in Heads upoiif 
the' Bed, and thenin the. cool of the-mors 
ning; bind ther up with their own Lea! 


by Dozens, and: thers ler_them pals ;|/ 
Day m- the hbt Sun, betore * YoLr”. 
them ing hanging: ifito-the Beans af- the! 
Ceiling to keep i it dry. :* : 26919 | : 
Eſehalote: (or,” as the Frenebs call them, 
Appetite, being a Ip: -cies *twixt an Omotannd: 
Garlick, ant adit a-rarereliſp to_ x ſanepginis a 
ther-fd rank atthe- one, nar! ſo flas evithe cot); X 
are to: be ordered. like Chibals,: pl E |, 
linle»C/4yex; rg:mnake then greaterizuade) j 
inthe Month ot: Ai aft ybudlandl! pull ws! J 


many ob them, out-ot the.ground, 23, you, 
defire 


| deal of white ſtalk ; nor ſhould you hill 


| others. 


| bogeſt to tranſplant in the (Spring; and, 
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defire to reſerve , and hang them up as 

you did the Garlick. | 
Leeks are to be planted like Onions, and Zeeks. 

ranſplanted in Files with the Dibber , as 

deep as may be, that you may have a great 
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the Trench , till a little after; and that 

they be well grown , this wil augment , 
their Blanch DIng. But beſides this, there is Blancking, 
another wayg and that is when they have 

done growing, to lay them inthe Rill one 

upon another, leaving only the very. ex- 

tremities of their Leaves out of -Ground, 

and thus what is. covered will become 

white, and this does much lengthen the 

Plant, one ſuch Leek being: as good as two 


For the Seed, reſerve of the faireſt, and Seeds. 


n they are run up, environ them with 
| har and. Paliſades, as they do Oni> 
ons topreſerve their Heads from falling to , 
the Ground, 

When they. are ripe, cut them off dry, 
and reſerve them in bunches, or otherwiſe. 
you did the Onions. 

Sweet and odariferayt Herbs, and what Herbs 049 
other you ought principally to furniſh your riferant. 
Garden withal, are ſuch as are proper tor 
wlads, and-for the ſervice of the Kitchen, 
omitting 


$444, 


impine, 
refes. 


10 


orn-Salad 
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omitting the reſt at your own pleaſureſtd| 
as are Gallingale, Baſil, Lavander, Southeny|% 
wood, Hyſſep, Caſſidony ; Baulm, Camuomile# 
Rbue, and others. We will here diſcourſ 
of ſuch only as you ought of neceſſity lf 
provided of. | 

For Salads, Balm, Tarragon, Sumpireſ 
Garden-Crefſes, Corn-Salad, Pimpinel, Type f 
Madam, are ſuch as we do ordinarily uk 
together with thoſe which I® have deſeriÞ® 
bed in the foregoing Seftons , that - Salalſ® 
being moſt agreeable, which is e>mpoſed}? 
with the greateſt variety of Herbs. * 'ÞÞ 

Some of theſe Herbs are to be ſown, and © 
and others to be planted in Roots ; and 
though they all for the. moſt part bex 
ſeed, yet none o effeftually as the rooted]? 
Plants, ; 

Thoſe which you are to ſow, are the 
Corn Salad, Pimpinel, and Creſſes, the belt|* 
are to be planted in Roots) all of them ( 
paſs the Wimer in the Ground without ; 
| 


prejudice. And you may leave them # 
long as you pleaſe in the Beds where you 
ſowed and planted them, without any far- 
ther trauble than to weed them, and no# 
and then dig up, and cleanfe the *paths 

leaſt the weeds overcome them. | 


k The 
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ſig] Phe reſt which. you gather for the 
Kitchen, are Thyme, Savory, Marjoram and 
mil foe, 'of both forts, and Roſemary; all 
ef{which Plants are ealte to be raiſed, and 
/ iyſfufficicntly furniſh you. 
[We will not ont Licorcs, to gratifie Zicoris, 
+-Auch 3s make uſe of it in their Priſans ; but 
he if you plant it in your Garden, place itin 
a{JÞme quarter where it may not prejudice 
ſeri [ity for if, x like the ground, it will ftring, 
md go a great deal deeper than the ve- 
ofa] Corch or Dog-graſs, and put you to a 
world of Difhculty to come at it, in 
and} aſe you ſhould reſolve to extirpate it en- 
and trely. % 
xl There grows as good in all places of 
ted] France, as any that they tranſport out of 
Span, 
the | T'o Furniſh your (elf with this, take roor- 'P1znting.. 
ef14 Plants, and lay them half a foot in the 
em| Ground, it will need no other labour to 
out] make - it thrive, but to preſerve it well 
1 "qo| #reded and cleanſed,, by ſtirring up the 
ou] Earth. 
ar-| Thyme is both ſown and planted $4 one Thyme. 
of [raft will aford many flips, which you may 
hs,}ft with the - Setting-ſtick, as you do all 
forts of Curtings. | 
Savory is every year to be ſown, and Savory. , 
he | ferefore be careful ro reſerve the gun I 
an 
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Alajoram, 
S4ge, 


S1ge, 


Roſemary, 


Fennel, 


Strawber- 
ries, 


and the Herb allo being. dried); radi], 
in divers ſeaſonings. be 

Of Majoram, there 1s the /6 weet, and 
Pot-Majoram. The farlt fort is verycts 
der in Winter, and therefare the Seeds thetels; 
of ſhould be carefully preſerved, to fowly, 
of it every year : 'The Minter or: Pot-Muly 
joram (which is a bigger kind) may be pen 
petuated where you pleaſe, - 

Garden'and- Baſtard-Sage ' grows well q 
ſlips,..or branches cleft oft with « Roolilh 
from the main ſtems. 

Roſemary is allo planted of (lips and rom, f 
ſplic from the old ſtock, 

Swee:-Fennel and Anis, which are Plang 
to be ſown, and governed without muy 
dithculry, are nat to be forgatten.[lin, .yout 
Garden. 

Satisfe your ſelf therefore: with the 
few Inſtructions which I have gived.Gh4 
edoriferous Plants : + The apprehenſions] j 
have of ſwelling our Volum, has cauſed me}; 
to. paſs them "bo lightly over. _ Thanh, 
now only remains to conclude this Tres|y 
ti/e, the addition of ſome Plants and Shmubu | 4 1 
which bear fruit, highly neccflary io Wl/ 
compliſh your Garden. | 

Strawberries are of four | kinds; tht} 
White, the Layge-Red, the Cyppren:, 4nd ja 


Small- Red wild Strawberry, | 
Gon 


| 
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&n Concerning theſe laſt forts,” which are 
{te fmall;-you need not pur your: ſelf to 
Lille trouble of cultivating - them,- if you 
"dwell negr the Woods, where they abound; py,,,. 


"Yor the Children of every - Village 'will 
ing them to you fora very fmall Re- 
Mipard:. And in caſe you be Far from theſe 
Fiipretty Sweers, you may furniſh ſome ſmall 

bapers of them on the :fides of ſome of . 

Al Your 4/leys , without other care or pains 
Pitkin to plant them, ſending for ſuch as 
Jwe-in little ſor , from the: places which 

Wl uraily produce them 5! or elſe you may 

Joy them, by caſting the water wherein 

you waſh' the Strawberries before you cat 
"Attem, upon the foreſaid Beds. 

'Ot!- For the great white Strawberries, the Beds. 
td, and Capprons, you ſhall plant'in Bor- 

Ic ters, "four ranges ima Borderor Low-bed, 
-${vhich: muſt have a path between,- of a 

v4 foot and a half at leaſt : The beft Plants 

fare ſuch as'you take from the ſtrings 

< which they make during all the Summer, 
and" to/put three Plants in every Hole, . 

| Shich you Thalf-make / with ithe. Dibber. Seaſon 
*|iThe beſt ſeaſon-is to plant: them ia fuguſt, 

when their : Strings are luſty;\and have 

taken Roots .by their Joynts, farming a 

ſmall Plant at every knot. 


” To 
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To order them well, you muſt die 
weed and looſen the Mould about;.tha"* 
very diligently, and to have fair and cial! 

| Propping. Fruit, you ſhall ſtick a ſmaller Prop r 
| every Plant, to which you ſhall binff 
their Stalks with a Straw; and by t 
means, belides that your Fruit will: pr 
much fairer , Snails, Toads, Frogs, aff 
other noxious Animals will forfake: the 
for want' of Covertures,which they woulf 
not do, if the whole Plant lay uponth P 
Ground , where they fail not to ear, 
good part of- them, ' ever attaquing 
faireſt. | | 
FD When your- Smawberries ſhoot the 
SITSPS- Strings, you mult caſtrate them,and lewf” 


\ 


them none bur- ſuch as you reſerve to 
| niſh yow-with Plants. 0 42715: 
Renewing. ' And you hall every your renew Jad 
U 


of your Beds, ruining fuch as areabs 
four or »five' years old, as' beginmaif 
then to impair of their Goodneſs 1 
Vertue. re 
Dreſſing. | © It. will be convenient. t6, ſtraw! the 
over. with ſome Melon-bed:/Dung, a li] 
before. the great. Frofts, which will mill} 
improve them,cutting oft alt their Lear | 
as I caught youconceruing Sarrel. 
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The Soyl which they moſt affe&, is Sou. * 
 Jrather a fandy than a ſtiff, and therefore 
Jyou ſhall make choice of that part in your 
penn for them, which moſt approaches 
this mixrure. 

" a4. If you deſire to have Strawberries in Au- S1rawber- 
- [tunn, you ſhall only cut off the firlt Bloc - _ 
uh which they put forth, and hinder their 

JiruAifying, they will not fail of blowing 

Jew afterwards, and produce their Fruit 
i the latter ſeaſon. 

Raſpi; are of two colours, the white and Re pir. 

the red: You muſt plant rooted Sets, 

yhich you may ſplit oft into many from 

+44 good ſtem: They are to be planted 

{tour fingers diſtant "Aon one another, in 

an open Trench as deep as your Spade- 

;;[bit, as I have deſcribed it in. my Diſcourſe 

182 Niners, whither I refer you for more 
\\fevity. 

- Beſides the former Labours, they will 7runing. 
Jaaly require that you free them of their 
[dead Wood, and clear them of the Suckers 

beg hich they ſhoot up in the paths between 

1:44 Heir Ranges; bur if you perceive. that 

{| tvithſtandiog all this, they ſpring ſo talt * 

ings to endanger their choaking, you ſhall 

ſfuccor them by pruning off the new Sets, 
and ſparing the old, as the molt ingenuous 

and fruirful. . 
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Gootber- Of Goosberries there are two kinds, 
TIES. great-large, and the ſmall-white ones, Whidh| 
are thorny, and full of prickles; other 
redgobite and perled, without prickles,whith 
in Normandy, they call Gadelles. 
They are all of them to be plantedan 
governed like Raſpis, and nEgOr I pro 
; ceedno farther. 4 
Champig= —Champignons, and all Tee kinds 
non. bling them, to which the Iralrans give tit 
common —_— of Fongz, we dilly 
guiſh in our Language, naming ſome d 
Choice, Them Muſhroms of the Woods, oy mM 
very large, andſuch as grow + the B 
ders and Skirts of great Forreſ?s ; Muſbra 
of the Meadow: and fweet Paſtures, whit 
are ſuch as grow frequently where ti 
Catrel-feed, *and ſeldom flouriſh till aft 
the firſt Fogs of Autumn arc paſt, 'Thel 
laſt are thoſe which I eſteem the beſt 
all, as well becauſe of their Beauties anlf 
Whiteneſs above, as for their Vermilliot 
beneath ; and to this, their agreeab# 
ſcent, which are wanting in the other 
The Garden Myſbroms, which ordi 
do grow tipon the Beds,. and thoſe whi 
do not appear before the beginning 4 
May, hid under the Mofs in the Woowp 
from whence they ſeem to deriye.t thet] 
Name of Meſh, or Mouſſerons.” 
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1 Of all theſe Species there is only the Bed-Muſh- 
il Bed-Muſbroms which you can produce in 79+ 
ml your Garden ; and to effet this, you mult 
i] prepare a Bed of Mules, or Aſſes Soil, cove» 
| ng it over four fingers thick , with ſhort 
{| and rich Dung; and when the great heat of 
p|the Bed is qualifhed, you muſt caſt upon 
4itall the parmgs, and Offals of ſuch Mu- 
ſap froms as have been drefled in your Kitchen, D/eÞ"ge 
eftogether with the Water wherein thty 
were waſhed, as alſo ſuch as are old and 
[Worm-caten, and a Bed thus prepared, 
| vill produce you very good, and in a 
bq hort ſpace. "The ſame Bed may ſerve. 
brandſyou two or three years, and will much af- 
/hidhllt you in making another. 
- the} If you pour of this Water upon your Produ#ion 
fa{Melon-beds, they may likewiſe furniſh you 
vith ſome. But I had almoſt forgotten 
4 inform you, that there are certain 
; anfÞtones, which being placed in the Dung- 
illioffil ,, have the virtue to produce th?m 
<abtin a lictle time, and that there are ſome 
other|carious Perſons which have of thoſe 
hſxones, to whoſe better Experience I re- 
whidſcemmend you. 
ig 4 Concerning Morilles and Truffs ( the Mor:lics. 
colt whereof is a certain delicate red Muſh- 
, thetÞrom, and the other an incomparable kind of 
_ * round 
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round Ruſſet excreſcence, which grews in dy 
Ground, without any Stalk, Leaf, or Fiber; 
z0 it, and therefore uſed to be feund out by a 
Hop, kept and trained up in the Myſtery) 
there are but very few places which do nz- 
turally produce them. 


And thus T preſume to have ſufficiently 
mſtrufted you, in all things which are ne- 
ceſlary to be cultivated in Gardens ; at 
the leaſt, what is commonly eaten, and 
in requeſt in our Parifien France, Other 
Provinces have other Plants, the Spoils 
whereof they afford us ſo good cheap,that 
it is not worth the while ro Husband 
them ; as for inſtance, Capers, &c. Not 
but that they proſper very well in theſe 
Parts; bur they are troubleſome, and re- 
quire a large compaſs, for a ſmall Crop, 
flouriſhing better amongſt the Stones 
of ſome ancient Ruine , than in any 0 
ther place: *Tis too great a ſubjection 
to gather their Bloſſoms, and to Picki! 
them in Salr, and would coſt you more 
than you may buy them for of the 
Oyl-men. 
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Let us conclude this Diſcourſe then, and 
haſten to ſhew you how the Fruits of the 
Garden are to be conſerved in their Natu- 
|, according to the precedent SeQzons 
and Articles, as your Fruit, your Herbs, 
and your Pulſes, are diſciplined in the two 
former Treaties, 


139 


AN 
APPENDIX 


TO T'!HE 


Former Treatiſe. 


_— 


SECH S 


Of the Manner how to conſerve Fruits in 
their Natural, 


Here is nothing which doth more conſer. 
agreeably concern the Senſes, than ving of 
in the depth of Winter to behold _ Ley 
the Fruits fo fair, and fo good, (M417 194" 

yea, better thag when you firſt did gather 
them; and that then, when the Trees 

kem to be dead, and have loſt all their 

Verdure, and the Rigour of the Cold to 

tave ſo deſpoil'd your Garden of all that 
mbelliſhed ir, that it appears rather a 

Deſare than a Paradiſe of Delicacies ; then 

tis (I fay) that you will taſte your Fruce 

with 


L'92; 


Conſler vi- 
rory. 


Fabrick,: 
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with infinite more Guſt and Contentment, 
than in the Summer it felt, when their 
great Abundance and Variety rather cloy 
you than become agreeable. For this 
Reaſon therefore it is, that we will effay 
to teach you the: moſt expedite, and cer- 
rain Means how to conſerve them all the 
Finter, even fo long, as till the New ſhall 
incite you to* quit the O/d. For it is jult 
with Fruits as it is with 7/nes ; thok 
which we drink firſt are the more delicate 
&nd juicy, and thoſe which we reſerve for 
the latter partof the Year, are more firm 
and laſting, both excellent in their Seaſon: 
But fo ſoon as the New are made, and hit 
to pierce, we abandon the Od, which we 
before eſteemed ſo acceptable; In like 
manner it 1s ſo ſoon as the new Fruits ap- 
proach to their Maturity, we forfake thoſe 
of the Year paſt z and one Diſh of Straw: 
berries, or Cherries (though never fo green) 
or forward Pears, ſhall be preferred ro'the 
beſt, and faireſt Ben-Chreſtien which you 
can produce. 

To purſue then our firſt Intention, 
will be neceſlary to chooſe ſome Place in 
your Houſe the moſt commodious to make 
your Refervatory or Store-houſe, which ſhould 
have the Windows and Overtures narrow 


to prevent the Extremity both of the Heat 
and 


cx 


RR _- * 
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and Cold ; theſe you ſhall always keep 
ſhut, and ſo ſecured from the Air, as on- 
ly to afford you ax moderate Light, whic 
you ſhall allo baniſh, by cleſing the. 
wooden Shut:ers when you go out: And 
indeed were there none at all, and that 
the Door to it were very rair and | loW, 
would be the better, keeping it clole ſhur 
as ſoon asever you are entred. 

Such a Place deſigned 'for your Store, 
you ſhall build She/ves about, and - (if the 
Room be capable of it) that the Middle 
be to lay Frui? in heaps,ſuch as are the molt 
common, and deſtin'd for the Serwnts ; 
and if it be not wild enough, it ſhall ſut- 
hce to Shelve-it three parts, and leave the 


fourth for the Heaps. 


Let your Shelves be laid upon Brackets Shelving 


of Wood or Iron very ſtrong, becauſe of 
their Charge, two of them fide by {ide 
two foot broad, which you muſt ledge 

with a ſmall Larh, to keep the Fruzt from 
rowling and falling off ; but let none of 
theſe Shelves be within a yard of the Floor, 
that you may place the beſt rare Friis un- 
der them, ſeparating and diſtinguiſhing 
them according to their Kinds ; but you 
may continue the She/ves upward to the 
rery Cieling, placing them abour nine or 
ten i:iches afunder, And for the more 
k.&4* Cone 


h Situaioms 


— — ——_— — 
. 
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Convenience, you ſhould have a ſmall 
light Frame of Steps, by which you af: 
cend and reach to the uppermoſt Shelf, 
when you would vilit your Frut: a Ladder 


| being nothing fo convenient, wearying the 


Feer, and more lubject to fall 

The Seaſon of Gathering your Minter 
Fruits being, come, which you ſhall diſco- 
ver by many Indications ; as when they be- 
gin to drop oft themſelves, which com- 
monly happens after the firſt Rains of Au- 
tumn, when the "Tree being ſobb'd and 
wer, ſwells the Wood, and looſens the 
Fruit: Or when the hrit Froſt; advertiſe 
you that it is time to lay them up: or (to 
be more certain) at the Decreale of the 
Moon in Ofober (thus for the Pears and 
Apples )beginning to gather the ſofteſt firſt, 
and finiſhing with the harder, that the 
may have the more time to perfeCt the 
Ma'urity, 

There are ſome Fruits that are only to 
be eaten ripe, as the Groſmenil P:ar 
* Cormes, Services, Axerolls, and the like, 


which you ſhall leave upon the Tree till 


you perceive by their faliing in great Num, 


bers,they admoniſh you to gather them, 


faſtione like a Pear, « do be rotten like a Medlar. 


Medlars 
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Medlars are to be gathered about Medlars. 
St. Lukes, accorcing to the Proverb. 

When you gather your Fruits, you 
ſhould be provided with ſtrong Ozyer 
Backers, to be born full betwixt two Men, za5kers. 
and you ſhall put a little Straw at the Bot- 
tom, leſt rhe Weight of the uppermoſt 
bruiſe the undermoſt againſt the Backer. 

You ſhall as you gather your Fruits ſe- 
parate the faireſt and biggeſt from the 
midling, and ſuch as are fallen off them- pg1j-x 
ſelves, or as you have thrown down in fruir. 
gathering the others, putting each fort in 
a Backet apart : I ſpeak not here of the 
| ſmalleſt, and the Crumplings, for T ſup- 
| | poſe you diſcharg'd, your Trees of them 
before, ſo ſoon as you perceived-that they 
ad not thrive, to give the more Nous» 
riſhment to the reſt, The Worm eaten 
Apples ſhould be put alſo among thoſe 
\ [which are fallen, to be ſpent firſt. 
' | Asfaſt as you gather your Fruits, you Honfing, 
, | hall carry them into your Szore-houſe, and 
| | range them upon your Skelves, ſo as they 
| may not touch one another, putting a lir- 
tle Swraw all under them; and in like 
manner diſtingurſhing the faireſt andbig- 
peſt from the leſſer upon ſeveral Shelves, 
and heaping up the MWorm-eaten and Fallen, 
8 but now direQed you. 

I 5 As 
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As touching the Bon-Chreſtien Pears, 
they are more curiouſly to be gathered 
than the reſt ; for the Szalks of ſuch as 
are very fair, and well coloured, red at 
one ſide, and yellow at the other, ſhould 
be ſealed with Spanyb Max, to prelerve 
their Sap from evaporating : this done, 
wrap them up in dry Papers, and put 
then! in a Byſhe! or a Box well covered, 
that they may grow tawny and mature, be- 
ing thus ſhut up. 

You ſhall practiſe the ſame upon the 
Double: flower Pear,the Cadillace,tne Thouland 
others which are graited upon the Lines, 
and which receive their Colour from the 


Tree : For as tor thoſe as are graffed upon, 


the Pear ſtock, they commonly continue 
green; and therefore without any farther 
Trouble, you need only range them up- 
on the Shelves, as you did the relt, 

-T hoſe that are very curious, have 2 
Cupboard, which ſhuts very cloſe, in which 
they reſerve their Bon-Chreſtiens : Thus 
Cupboard is furniſhed with Shelves, upon e- 
very of which are faſtened ſmall Quarters 
of Wood, which are laid croſs like 4 
Crate, every Square near .as big as the 
greateſt Pear. Upon each of theſe Square 
they lay a Pear by it ſelt,for [ear lea{t they 
thould touch ; and thar if any of them 

ſhould 
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ſhould be periſhed, it do not infe& its 
Neighbour. This Cupboard they keep ve- 
ry cloſe, paſting picces of Paper about the 
Key: holes, to Keep out the Air, and never 
open ir, fave when they would take our 
Fruit; and this cloling them up, does 
give them a molt excellent Colour : Bur 
defore they thus ſhut rem up, they l:ave 
the Pears five or ſix days in the Bazkges, 
wherein they were brought out of the 
Orchard, that they may have time to 
ſweat. . 


Thoſe Fruits which are to be eaten Ape Frui 


ripe, ſhould be laid in Heaps; and if they 
do not mellow faſt enough to your defire, 
you ſhall put them into a heat Sack, 
and ſhall jumble them together betwixt 
two ; this Concuſſion one againſt the c= 


ther, will exceedingly advance their Ma- - 


turity., 


Your 'Myſcat grapes of all Colours, as Grepez;-. 


the Chaſſelats, Bicane, and Rochel Grapes, or 
others more ordinary, are to be preſerved 
ſeveral ways, either {ingly ranging them 
upon Straw, or hanging them 1n Sieves up 
to the Cieling, covering them over with 
Paper to guard them from the Duſt, 
or Barrelling them up with Oat- Chatt, 
or in a Tub of Aſhes, or which is 
belt, hanging them by their Ends (not 
Stalks) 
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Stalks) in your forementioned Cuy: 
board. 

I pretermit ſeveral other curious ways 
of keeping Grapes, as when they are in 
Flower, to pur the Cluſter into a Glak 
Vial, and when. it is Ripe, cut it from the 
Vine,. and ſeal up the Stalk, but ir muſt 
ſo hang, as that none of them touch the 
ſide of the Glaſs, and. then cloſe the 
Mouth of it with ſoft Wax, to keep out 
the Air, this will preſerve the Cluſter till 
Chriſtmas. 

'There are divers other Means, which 
omir, becauſe they are altogether unpro- 
firable, troubleſome and expenſive, 

And though I have not before taught 
you how you may ſtore your (elf with 
theſe Muſcat-grapes of all Colours, it is not 
our of Ignorance, for I am: abundantly 
furniſhed with them $ bur becauſe it is a 
Plant which is to be governed like the 0- 
ther Vines, I refer it to my Vignerons, who 
have from their Youth been accuſtomed 
to the ordering of Vines, their Experience 
inſtruting them in thoſe neceſfary Sub- 
jeEtions, which a Gardiner would: never 


| obſerve, with ſo many Precautions as they 


are obliged to do, eſpecially in planting and 

pruning them, which arethe only things[ 

inſtruct them in, and am well —_— , 
I ſhal 
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[ ſhall tell you upon this Occaſion, that Yermine« . 
all forts of Flies and Bees, Waſps, &c. Dor- 
mice, and Rats, are exceedingly Jicoriſh 
of theſe Grapes, when they are ripe ; to 
prevent which you ſhall place ſome Clove 
of Garlick, half hid in ſeveral Places upon 
the Poles which ſupport them near the 
Cluſters, and the very Scent thereof will 
chaſe them away. k 

The fulleſt Afpe&t of the Meridian Sun 4/pet. 
avd Shelter of fome Wall, is the only 
place that the Muſcat and Preceoce Grape 
affects. 

To conclude tkis Sef;on, I will adviſe Forten 
you to viſit your Conſervatory often, that in 1'%** 
caſe you find any of the Fruits rotten, you 
take them away, for they ſpoil all that 
they touch ; bur it you perceive any one 
that the Mice have begun, ſtir it not from Mice. 
the place ; for as long as any of that {in- 
gle Fruit remains, they will never at- 
taque another : In the mean time, ſet a 
Trap to catch them, for to let Cats in, Cars, 
they will diſorder your” Fruit, and leave 
| their Ordure amongſt the Heaps, and upon 
the Shelves, 
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SS 3; 11. 
Of Dried Fruit. 


Here are divers Fruits that we dry in 
Ovens, which in hotter Countreys 
they dry in the Sun, as in Provence , the 
Primeile's, in Lanouedee, 1 Ra, /ms of the Sul ; 
but fince the Co!d of ou: Climate ob! iges i 
to make uſe of the Oven, I will hen de- 
ſcribe in particular, huw each of them 
ought to be dried. 
Beginning then with Cherries, White, 
Hearts, and the Oreſervivp Cleerige! 2s 
with the firſt which the Seaſon preſents 
us. Chuſe ſuch as ie very ripe, fair, 
freſh, and not bruiſed : you ſhall ſpread 
them upon Lyuttices, or Hurd/es made of 
Wicker, ranging them one by another, 
a3 handſomely as you can, without fut- 
fering them to ye one upon another, 
with their Srones and Stalks, then put 
them into the Oven, which mult be of a 
temperate Heat, Sch as it uſually # after” 
the Houfhold Bread is drawn. And then 
leaving them as long as any Heat 
remains, ,you ſhall take them forth, and 
turntherfi, ro the end they may perfectly 
dry : after this, you ſhall heat the Oven 
\ again, 


- 
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again, putting them in; autigepeatigg * They cal 
this Courſe til) they are ſufficiently dryed os as 
to be kept ; then let them cool in' Heaps Fuſoel- 
2 whole Day, and afrerwards binding Boxes, be 
them up in ſmall Bunches, reſerve thera in #ng of th 
great * round Boxes, exquiſitely ſhut, =P » an 
Plums are to be dryed like Cherries, ,z,,, 5 
very ripe gathered ; the beſt for this pur- 2 Buſke), 
pple are ſuch as are fallen off the Trees, Plum. 
tor they are moſt fleſhy, and will be more 
agreeable to eat than thoſe which you 
ſhall gather, which retain always ſome 
Verdure upon them. 
The very beſt to dry are to be choſen, 
as. the Imperial, Date, and St. Catherine, 
Diap, Perdrigon, Citrons, Prunella's, Mira- 
bolon, Roche-Borbon, Damasks of all forts, 
and the St. 7ut5an for ordinary ſpending. 
It you delire ro counterfeit Prunella's, Prunellaz 
you mult make choice of the faireſt of 
your Plums, as the Perdrigon, the Abricot- 
plam, * Ezg yolk, Brignolles, or others, * Moyer 
which bave a white Skin, peel them with- 4 ocut, 
out a Rniſe, drawing them by the Skin, ur 
which will eaſily quit the Plum, if it be *' 
throvghly ripe, then Stone them without 
breaking the Fruit, as I ſhall hereafter in- 
{-uEt you when I ſpeak of Abricors. Boyl 
the Skins well with a little Water; and 
ſtrain ic through a Cloath, and in this 
Juice 


eacher. 
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'juice{whirh ſoud be in the conſiſtence of 4 
Sup) infuſe your Plums as often as you ſet 


them' into the Oven, flatting them every 
time : It your Liquor be not thick enough, 
you ſhall add to it of the Juice of Mite 
Corinths, very ripe, which will render your 
Syrup ſuthciently conſiſtent, You may allo 
(if you pleaſe) add ſome Sugar to them, 
they will be excellent, and require le 
drying. 

The Provencats, inſtead of ſetting them 
in the Oven, . ſtick them upon Thorn- 
branches, one upon each Thorn, and fo 
leavethem to dry'in the Sun. 

Peaches are to be ordered after the ſame 
manner as Plums, excepting that they 
muſt be gathered from the Tree ; for 
thoſe which fall, beſides *that they are 
over-ripe, they will have ſuch Bruſes as 
will hinder their drying, without great 
trouble, and will be very diſagreeable to 
the taſte: Before you ſtone. them ,. you 


{hall ſer them once into the Oven to mor-- 


tihe them : Afterwards you ſhall {lit them 
neatly with a Knife, and. take out the 
Stone ; . then open and flat them upon ſome 
Table , that when you ſet them in-the 
Oven, they may dry as well within a 
without, . by reaſon of their great thick- 
nels;, and the laſt time you draw them 

out 
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out of the Oven, whilſt they are yet hot, 
doſe them again, and flatten them, to re- 
duce them to their natural ſhape. 


from the Tree, you need not open them 
torake out their Stones, but thruſt them 
out dexterouſly, near the ſtalk ; neither 
n drying them need you open them like 
Peaches, but leave them whole, and only 
fatting them, that they may be equal in 
every part, and be the more commodious 
to range in the Boaes. 

It you defire to. have them excellen', 
put a Pill of Sugar about the quantity of a 
Pea, in the place of a Stone; and fill an 
earthen Mzk tray , covering it with a lid 
of Paſte cloſed thereto ; then let it in the 
Oven, as ſoon as the Bread hath taken 


 Jeolour; and there let it remain til it be 
\ Jeold; atter which, you ſhall ſer it in the 


ove upon Slats, as they dry Sweat meat: ; 
and when they are ſufficiently dry to xcep, 
whillt yet warm, ſtrew ſome finely fear- 


ed Sugar upon them , an1 leave them 


wo days before you ſet them up. 


in the ſame manner as I ſhewed you be- 
fore ; but being pared, they are much 
more delicate, and the Parings are to be 
ued to infuſe in the Liquor, as I taught 
you 


Abricots are alſo to be gathered ripe Abricots, 


Pears are to be dried pared and uvpared, Pears» 


Apples, 


Grapes. 
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you in Plums. You mult leave their 
Stalks and the Crown when you pate 
them, chooſing ſuch Fruit as is the faireſt, 
moſt delicate, and full of flavour, as the 


Orange, Summer Bon-Chreſtien, , Miſcacel,| 


Great Muſcat-Pear, the Rouſſet, and an hun- 
dred others as are. 

You ſhall put of theſe likewiſe in Ear- 
then-pots, with their Skins upon the 
Fruit, before you cover them v/ ich [ alte; 
thus dry, and itrew _—_ as you G1d your 
Abricots. 

The Pear is not to be gathc cred 0. 
ver-ripe, for that wall render it too 
flaſhy. 

In Grape-time, you may infuſe the Px 
rings in new White-wine inſtead of Wa- 
ter, or in Cyday-time, in new Perry madt 
without Water. 

Apples are commonly dried without pa- 
ring them, and are to be {lit in the midlt, 
taking outthe Core; ſome of then you 
may boyl for Liquor, to ſoak thoſe jn 
which you intend to dry. 

Grapes of all forts, Muſcadine,and others, 
are to be dried in the Oven, upon the 
Hurdle, without farther trouble than only 
to dry them in a temperate heat, and tum 
them frequently, that the y dry equally. 


Thoſe of Langnedec - paſs them through 
A 


t 


a little P/inter-Savory dried (the true ſeaſo- 


-| covered in Boxes , carefully preſerving 
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a * Lye before they dry them in the * To pre- 
Gun ſerve the 
from worm 


Amongſt dry Fruits, I will alfo range 7,,,,. 


green Beans, which being well drefled with 


ning of Beans) may paſs for new. 

To dry them, you ſhall take thoſe that * /n whic 

tend Ty : * * Ch, the Beans 
ze tender, which have yet their * Skins ; 

: ; - are inv6l 

green, before they are white ; take oft ,,, 
this Coat (that is, peel them) then dry 
them m the Sun upon Papers, often turn- 
ng them daily; at Evening bring them 
n, and expoſe them again to the Sun 
every day, till you find them very dry, 
which will joon be, if it bs not cloſe wea- 
ther; being dry, you may keep them 


them from all moiſture. 

Before you boil them , you muſt lay 
them in ſoak for the ſpace of half a day in 
warm Water, 

For green Peaſe, chooſe the youngeſt, Peajes 
which ſhailed out of their Cods, dry as 
you did the Beans, and-infuſe them like- 
wiſe in warm Water before you boil 
them, adding to the Liquor a handful of 
the Leaves of new Peaſe, -if you have any 
green, tying them. in a bunch, leaſt they 
mingle with your Peaſe. 


* Moriffes 
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Morilles and Muſhroms ate to be filed of 
a Thread, and hung up in ſome hot 
place, as over an Oven, where they will 
ealily dry ;” or if theplace be commodious 
for it, before the Fire, or ſet it into the 
Oven it ſelf temperately warm. 


SECT, III 


To pickle Fruits with Salt and Vinegar.” 


Ucumbers are the biggeſt Garden Fruit 
which we uſe to pickle, they are to 

be choſen very ſmall (which they call Coro- 
. nets or Gerkins, becauſe we chooſe thoſe ur 


which reſemble little crooked Horns, and ta 


that do not improve) or elſe ſomewhat big- 
ger, but very young, before their Seeds Pt 
be-hard, which are nothing ſo pleaſant to 
eat: Theſe are to be pickled pared, or 
whole ; but it is better to-pare them, be- 
fore you put them in pickle than after- 
wards ; becauſe of the loſs of your Salt 
and Vinegar upon the Skin, which will 
become fo hard, as ſcarcely to be caten: 
Bur they are handſomer and whiter, being 
pared at that inſtant when you fr them 


tothe Table, than ſuch as you pare = 
l 
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they be pickled ; fo that you may do which 
of them you pleaſe. 

The other ſmall horned Cucumbers are Gathering, WM 
be pickled without paring, by reaſon of | 
the delicateneſs of their Skin. 

You muſt gather very early in a fair 
morning, and let them lie all rhe reſt of the 
ly in the Sun, to mortifie them a little, 
hat they may the better receive in the 
Mir. 

Put the pared, the unpared, and the 
Gerkjns, each of them in well-glazed ecar- 
then Pots apart (for thoſe that are ungla- 

id, crumble and moulder away, by rea- 

ſon of the Salr which does penetrate them, 

Jud fo loſe their pickle) ranging them 

bandfomly, and crowding them as near as 

You can to one another without bruiſing ; 

you ſhall ftrow a good quantity of 

alt upon them, and the Vinegar. after- 

"Prards, till the uppermoſt of all are well 

 Jovered ; otherwiſe there will breed a 

 [nouldineſs, that will ſpoil all that remain 

bare, Thus ſet them up in a temperate 

place, and touch them not at leaſt in fix 
Weeks,that they may beperfe&tly pickled. 

- [ſour Store- houſe will be the moſt conve- 

bient place to keep them in. 

? Let the Purſlain which you would Purſlain, 

pckle, be of that which you have trax/- 

Planted, 
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Planted, that it may be the fairer. The 
true ſeaſon to gather ir, is, when it begin; [#f 
toflower, if you would have that which |" 
is tender; For if you omit it till it be out[fo 
of flower, that you may ſave the Seed (av! 
it is commonly ſold) it will be too hard to] | 
eat. Letir alſo be dried and mortified n|4#! 
the Sun two or three days, and then range 
it in glazed Pots with Vinegar and Sa, the 
as you did the Cucumbers. the 
Capers, Capers, Broom-buds, Sampier , Tarraym, n. 
Broom-buds 2nd the like, are to be pickled after the 
-ocankl ſame manner as above, , wh 
urs al Bottoms of Ar#ichokes are to, be pickledin bor 
alt, but after another mcthod than t &> 
former; for they muſt firſt be above halfſmh 
boiled, and when they are cold, and welſſftc 
drained of their Water, which ſhould lilebel 
wiſe be dried with a Cloth, to take out gllÞ*t 
their Humidity, range them in Pots, and 
pour Brine upon them, as ſtrong as it cas 
poſſibly be made ; which is done by put|A- 
ting into it ſo much Salt, as till it will no the 
longer imbibe,and that the Salt precipitate for 
to the bottom whole, and without melt} 
ing: This we call marinated Water. | 
Upon this. Water (which will cover youſPc 
Artichokes) you muſt pour ſweet Butter 
melred, to the eminence of two Finger 


T_T 
that you may thereby exclude the = Cx 
rhe 
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bs [then the Butter being cold, ſet up the Pot 
m [with your Cucumbers , or in ſome other 
< |emperate place, covered and well ſecured 
at [from the Cats and the Mice , which elſe 
[will make bold to viſit your Butter, 
to] But 1 preſume that before you put the 
m [drtichokes in the Pot, you did prepare 
oefihem, as you would have done to ferve 
them to the Table, that is, {take off all 
the Leaves, and the Choke, which is with- 
n. 
% The true ſeaſon for this is in Autumn, 7;ae, 
yphen (practiſing what I taught you be- 
ſfre in the ſecond Treatiſe in the Chapter 
held Artichokes) your Plants produce thoſe 
affwhich are young and tender, for they are 
Aſtheſe which you ſhould take to pickle, 
e|defore they-come to open and flower, bur 
aljet not till their Heads arc well formed and 
nlſhard. | 
a} When you would eat of them, you 
x-|ouſt extract their ſaltneſs by often ſhifting 
noſthe Water, and boil them once again, be- 
ta fore you ſerve them to the "Table. 
I» Aſparagus, Peas without Cods, Morilles, Aſparagus, 
Champignons, or Muſhroms, arc alſo to be _ _ 
4 T2 fy pig 
pickled in Salt (having firſt parboiled them, ,,,, 
cland prepared every fort in its kind) af- 
x|er the ſame manner that you did Aris- 
rol chokes, 
0 


You 
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Yiſir your You ſhall monthly be ſure to viſit your 
Pots. Pots, that in caſe youperceive any df 
them mouldy, or to have loſt their be 

you may accordingly _—_ it. I 
I have ſome years fince invented the 
pickling of Cornelians, and have frequently 
made them paſs for Olives of Verons, with f 
divers Perſons who have been deceived, 
their colour ſo reſembling them, and their 
taſte ſo little different. To effe& this the 
I cauſe the faireſt and biggeſt ro be gz a 
thered. When firſt they would begin to [Fa 
bluſh, and then letting them lie a while, |? 
pot or barrel them up, filling them with 
Brine, juſt as I do Artichokes, and to render Ru 
them odoriferous, adding a little branch of |© 
een Fennel, and a few Bay-leaves ; then|*® 
cloſing the Veſſel well , touch ir not for" 
a Month after. If you find them t00Þ* 
Salt, dilute and abate the pickle before a 
you ſerve them to the "Table. 


Cornelianss 
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i SECT. 1V. 


c : 
Þ preſerve Fruit, with Wimes, i the Myſt, 
in Cider, or in Honey, 


— an 6. 


LL forts of Fruit which may be 79 Pe 

preſerved in Suzar, may alſo be pre- ares we 
ay in Myſt, in Cyder, or in Honey, And Cider, Hoe 
there is no other Difhculty in making zey. 
chaice of Fruits to ſcald and preſerve this 
way, than inchooſing ſuch as you would 
preſerve in Sugar. 

To deſcribe in this place the principal 4» Muf. 
Res, which muſt of ncceffity be obſery- 
&d in preſerving Fruit- in the Mu, or 
n(*# Pine ; you ſhall rake three Pails full, 
x [bree Pots, or three Parts .of Muſt, ac- 
g[arding to the quantity of Fruit which 
e [jou intend to preſerve ; ſet it in a Kettle 

or Skillet on the Fire, but with Care, 

hat if your Fire be of Wood, the Flame 

teing too great, do not burn ſome ſide of 

be Veſſel. Then let your Muſt continue 

boyling till it be reduced to one third 

Part, that it may be of adfatting Confi(- 

tence to preſerve your Fruit in ſufficient- 
'. 5, and keep ir from moulding and fſpoil- 


fe 


| Toeie 
— 


_ 
-2 


=, 2» PBcq wes © * 
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The Fruits being pared or unpared, 


according to their Natures, or your Curi- 
ofity, thoſe which ought to be ſcalded be. 
ing done, well drained, and drycd from 
their Water, are to be put, and preſery- 
ed in this Myſt carefully ſcummed, and 
made to boy], till you perceive that the 
Syrup is of a ſufficient Confiſtence, which 
you ſhall know by dropping ſome of it on 

a Plate ; if it appear in ſtiff Rubies, and 


-run not about the Plate, a little inclining, 


You <cannot take your Muſ? too new, 
and therefore, as ſoon as you perceive 
the Grapes very ripe, tread ther immedi- 
ately, and take of that Muſt as much as 
will ſerve, white or red, according to the 
Fruit you would preſerve, Some Fruits, 
as the Duince, the Pear, and the Blew 
Grapes, &c. require Muſt of Blew Grape, 


others of White, as Walnuts, the Maſcat+ 
grape, and the like, whoſe Candor and 


Whireneſs you delire to preſerve. 
To heighten the Taſte of thoſe Fruits 
v hich you ought to preſerve in Red Wine, 
pur in a little Cinnamon and Cloves tyed wp 
in a Bottom of Lawn, that they may not 
be diſperſed amongſt the Preſerves, loſt of 
conſamed in the $57up, and to thoſe which 
require White-wine, a Bunch of green 
Fenne! bound up likewiſe in a Cloth. 
So_ 


—_— qu Lt SC in dn M \_m_—_—_ _— 


made of the faireſt and ripeſt blew Grapes, of Grapes i 


| the- Day, to the end that their Moiſture 


ſtirring it often about with your Sparule or Gaſche, a# * 
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Codintach, or Marmalad of Grapes is Mermalad 
gathered in the Afternoon at the Heat of ®” &%% 


may be entirely dryed up: Lay them in 
fome Loft of your Houſe, where both 
the Air and the Sun have free Entercourſe, 
ſpreading them upon Tables or Hordles, 
that, for- at the leaſt a Fortnight, they 
may there ſweat and ſhrink : In caſe the 
Weather prove cloudy, or that the Sea- 
fon prove cold, you may ſet them in your 
Oven, temperately warm, after which preſs 
them well with your Hands, cleanſing 
them from all their Seeds and Stalks, put- 
ting the Husks and Juice to boyl in the 
Ketele, and diligently ſcumming and clear- 
ing it from the Seeds, reduce this Liquor 
ufo to a third part, diminiſhing the Fire, 
xccording as your ConfeAion thickens, and 


ſpoon, to prevent its cleaving to the Veſſel, /n/irument 

and that ic may boyl equally. Being thus made Hits 

. an Or, 
prepared, you ſhall percolat it through a 
Sieve or courſe Cloth, bruiſing the Husks 
with your wooden Ladle, th? better to 
expreſs out the Subſtance 3 and beſides, 
you ſhall wring it forth, or ſqueeze it in 
a Preſs : when this is done, fer it again on 
the Fire, and boyl ir once more, keep- 
R 2 ing 
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ing it continually ſtirring till you conceive 

ic to be fufficiently boyled, then take it 

off, pour ic into earthen Pans, to prevent 
its contracting any. ill Smack from the 

Kettle, and being half cold, put it ints 

Gally-pots to keep. 

Po1ting. , You ſhall let your Pots ſtand open five 
or {ix days, and then cover them with Pa- 
per fo fitted as to lye upon the very Pre- 
ſerve within the Potz and when viſiting 
your Pots, you find that any of your Pa- 
per is mouldy, take it away, and apply a- 
nother ; this do as long as you ſhall fe 
Cauſe, which will be untill ſuch time as 
all the ſuperfluous Humidity be evapota- 
ted, for then the Mouldineſs will vaniſh, 
unleſs your ConfeRion was not ſufficiently 
boyled, in which Caſe it muſt be boyled 
again, and then you may cover them for 
altogether. - 

De Dijon To make: Muſtard a la mede de Dijon, 

Muſtard. you ſhall only take of this Codiniach,, and 

put to .it ſtore of Seneve, or Muſtard: ſeed 

well bruiſed in a Mortar with Water, and 
finely ſearced, and when it is*exquilitely 
mixed together, . quench therein ſome live 

Coals, to-extract all the Bitterneſs from 

the Seed, then either Barre), or Pot it up, 

well cloſed, and reſerve it for Ute. 
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You may alſo preſerve all forts of Fruit 
in Perry, that has not been diluted, reduce- 
ing it in boyling alſo to a third Part, as 
we ſhewed you inthe Muſt. Laſth, 


To preſerve in Honey, you ſhall take Is Hoxe 


that which is moſt thick, hard, and moſt 
reſembling Sugar, boyling it in a Preſerve 
ing-Pan, ſcumming it exaly, and ſtir- 
ring it about to prevent its burning. You 
ſhall diſcover if it be enough boyled, by 
putting into it a Hens Epg, if it (ink, it is 
not yet enough ;. if it float, ir is of ſufh- 
cient conliſtence to preſerve your Fruits : 
You know that Honey is very ſubject to 
burn, and therefore finiſh this Preparati- 
on upon a gentle Fire, frequently ſtirring 
the bottom of your Pan with the Spatule to 
prevent this Accident, 
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F—TO0 TRE 


KINGS 


Moſt Sacred 
MATESTY. 


May it pleaſe your Majefly; 


Eing by Your Majeſty's 
| Grace and Favour, ad- 
vanced to the Supream- 


eſt Glory of our Profeſſ1- 
on, which 1s to be qualified Your 
Majeity's Gardiner 3 I thought it 
moſt agreeable to my Duty, to 
to render Your Majeſty. this Ac- 
count of my Labour, and do ſup- 
plicate as well Your gracious AC- 
ceptance of what. I offer, as Your 
Pardon for my Preſumption 3 it 
at leaſt the ſhortneſs of the Dil- 
courſe, or the Meanneſs of the 
| K 5, Aur 


Fhe Epifile Dedicatory. 


Anathor may. bring-it- any preju+ 
dice 3 when the 'great Auguitus 


was pleaſed that Cains Yalgin!s, | 


Book of a few. Herbs, and Mece- 
2145, that a Pamphlet cancerni 

the Nature of Oxi92; only, ſhould. 
be inſcribed to them :- Sr, I de-. 
dicate the Prince of Plants to the: 
Prince of Planters, Your Majeſty :- 
This Royal Title, as. Your Maje- 
fty's great Aﬀedtion, and Encou-. 
ragement to all that 1s truly Mag- 
nificent and Emolumental in the 
Gultvre of Trees and Fruit, has 
worthily 4cquired 3 ſo has it gt. 
ven, Inſtafice to. thouſands of 
Your Majeſty's Subje&ts, whoſe 


Glory. it 1s to. Tranſcribe after-| . 


Your.great Example, for the good 
of the Ages to come. 

I know Your Majeſty can have 
no-great Opinion .of our Zrglifb 
Wines, as hitherto they have been 
ordered ;. but as I perſwade my 
ſelf, it is not altogether from the : 


Defect of the Clumate, at leaſt, 


not. 1 ' 


| 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
not in all Places alike ; nor, Iam: 
fare, of the Indaftry of Your 


| Majeſty's Subjeds 3 but in ſome- 


elfe, which I” endeavohir! to 


_ | encounter in theſs few Papers 5 
"| fo, if by Your Majeſty's Gracious 
' | Acceptance of the Eſſay, Gentle- 


"| ho Ret Po atk Birore 


commend, and to Cyltivate them 


| by my Dire&ios ; that precious 


Liquor may ; haply once again 


| reeover-its jaft Eſtimation, be the 


Produ& of Your Majeſty's Dom- - 
#1015, and anſwer the Ambition : 
of | 


| _ - May #t pleaſe Your Majeſty, 


Your Majeſty's moſt Obediens © 


Subje& and Servant, 
JOHN ROSE. 


T: H E- 


THE 


PREFACE, 


O R, 


'OCCASION. 


| OF THIS 
DIS SCOURSE 


_ Eing one Day refreſhing my ſelf mn 
the Garden a: Eflex-houſe, and 
amongſt other things, falling in 
diſcourſe with Mr. Roſe, then 
Gardiner to ber Grace the Dutcheſs of So- 
merlet, about Vines, and particularly the 
Canſe of the: Negle& of Vineyards of late in 
England ; he reaſoned ſo pertinenrly upon that 
Subject "# indeed. he does upon all things 
which concern by Honulan Profeſſion) that 
 conceroing hew greatly it might ob'ige many 
qverthy and" ingenious Parſons , Lovers of 
Plantations, and of the nobleſt Parts of it ; 
Ina eaſily + to gratifie hy modeſt and 

* > ws on charitake 


«- 
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charitable Inclinations, to have them comm 45 
nicated to the World. The Matter therefore 
of the enſuing Diſcourſe being totally by, re- 
cerves from me only its Form, and the putting 
of by Conceptions together ; which 'I have 
dreſſed up in as rural a Girb as 1 thoughe 
might beſt become, and recommend them for 
Praftice, I have tuned over many, both late 
and ancient Books (far exteeding this in 
Bulk) pretending to dire# us- in our Choice 
of the Fruit, and the Planting of Vineyards: 
But I do ingenuouſly profeſs, that none of them 
bave appeared to me more rational, and mwor- 
thy our Intimation, than theſe ſhort Obſere 
vations of Mr, Roſe's, and which I ſo much 
the more Value, «s I conſider them the native 
Produftion of bi own -Experience, without obs 
truding any thing upon the Reputation of others, 
which now become the moſt pernicious Im- 
poſtor, that flatters us into ſo many Miſtakgs 
and Errors ; whilſt Men follow ſuch Dire@ti- 
01 as they meet withal in Print, or from ſome 
Monlieurs new come over, who think, we are 
« much obliged to follow their Mode of Gar- 


dening, as we do_ that of their Garments, 


Fill we become in both ridiculons. I might 
here add ſomething of Oſtentation, by deducing 
the Pedigree of Vineyards from the greas 
Oriental Patriarch of them to this day ; 
but it will be of more Encouragement to ws, 

when. 


- 
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when we ſhall conſider haw frequently thiy 
were heretofere planted in thu Country of ours, 
as they ſtill continue to-be in Places of the wery 
fame Latitude nbroad ; ſo xs the firange De- 
cay of them among ſt us for theſe latter Ages, 
muſt needs proceed from no other Caule than 
that of. our own Negle, and the common Vi- 
ciffitude of things. . We behold it in that of 
Timber to our Grief, and the ſeveral (al 


myſt loſt) Species of ſome. : hy have we noe - 


&s, goody Maſts for our Ships as our neighe 


bour Countries ? Why « the Elme, the Wal-. 


nut, and the Cheſtnut- ſo decayed and rare 
amongſt us, more than formerly they ere ? 
But of thi; I have elſe where given an * 4c. 
count more at large. The Vineyard #5 now 
before you. . | | | 


Philocepos.. 


THE 
Engli/þ VINEYARD; 
VINDICATED. 


—_—__ 


CHAP. L 


Of the ſeveral- ſorts of Vines, and what 
Grapes do beſt accommadate with our Cli- 
mate i» England. 


Pon long and diligent Obſer- 
© vation of the Species, I do 
' chiefly recommend. theſe fol. 

lowing te be the moſt proper, 


and natural for the Curious in-our Coun- 


try to exerciſe their. Induſtries upon, as 
fxom whence they may promiſe themſelves 
a Recampence worthy of their Expecta- 


1 tions. 


1. The ſmall Black Grape, by ſome 
called the Cluſter Grape, a Precoce and 
early ripe Fruit. : ; 
2. The White Muſcadine, early ripe 

alſo, and a well known Grape. 
© 3. The 


s 
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3- The Parſy grape, fo denominated | 
from the Shape and Indentures of the | 


Leaf ; it bears ſomewhat a ſmaller Raiſin 
or Berry, butt is of a brisk and delicious 
Tafte, mature betimes. 

4- The Muſcadella, a white Grape, not 
ſo big as the Myſcadine, though as ſoon 
ripe, 

: . The Frontiniaque, both white and 


% 


red 

6. A new White Grape, ripe before the 
Muſcadines, which I foundin His Majeſty's 
Garden in St James's with a red Wood, 
and a dark green Leaf : it ripens as ſoon 
in Standard as againft ſome Walls, and is 
a cloſer Bunch than the Muſcadine. Theſe 
are the Kinds which I preter before any 
other for the ſtoring of -a Vineyard, al- 
though there are feveral other ſorts which 


T paſs by, as not fo applicable to our De-': 


ſign, though very worthy of the Curious, 
and thoſe who afte&t Variety, becauſe 


they will require the artificial Reflection, + 
and Affiſtance of Walls, to bring them- to 


maturity. 
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CHAP. IL 


Of the Soil and Situation of a Vineyard in 


England. 


[ET EleRion be made of a light ſandy 

Ground; if it be a little ſtoney upon 
the Surface, it is not to be rejected ; -and 
for its Situation, I would chuſe that fide, 
or Declivity of an Hill lying to the South, 
or Southweſt, which if favoured with 
other Hills ſomewhat higher, or Woods 
on the North and Eaſt, -would be f6 
much the better for the breaking the 
Severity of thoſe pinching Quarters : This 
light Soil having a Bottom of Chalk or 
Gravel, under a Surface of two Foot in 
depth, and free from Springs, cannot be 
too hot or dry ; provided it be not addict- 


' Jed to Hear, for commonly nothing grows 


kindly where that is apt to ore-ſpread ; 
but it given to Brambles, it is a promiſing 


| fign, and infinitely to be preferred before 


the other ; for moſt confident I am (nor 


| do I ſpeak it upon Conjecture only) that 


there is no Plant whatſoever ſo connatural 
ta the Vine for Soil and Situation as this 
repent, and bumble Shrub : 'Theſe who 


ſhall pleaſe to take notice of the Places in 
; which 


Tu 


' 
1 


be Lugo /imeyard 
which Brambles moſt flouriſh, which are 'Pl, 
for the moſt part inthe drieſt Banks, hilly, \v 
ſtony and hot Places, will cally infer how (Di 
much they reſemble the Vine. in this partis |the 
cular. True it. is, they will alſo comg.{Ar 
up in wettifh and -moiſt_ Places alſo ; but {vt 
it is in the other where they grow large 
and ttrong, bear goodly Berries, and ty 
moſt plenty : Nor; that I would hereby 
adviſe any to/\plant-their Vines amongkt [Vi 
the Brambles ; - but ' thoſe Places well. 
grubb'd and trenched, arc not to be” res 
Red, becauſe they commonly thrive'in {kl 
fuch Grounds as are apt for Wives, and: 
where I would make Choice of a Spot! 
planrwe#$eod in, - 4 "0 
That I have iaGafted- on this Remark; 
and of having a Chatky or Gravelly Bots 
tom, is fram much Experience, having | 
never found, but that in {uch hard, ſtony;, 
or chalky Ground: (provided it were-not. | 
loamy) , Vines do exceedingly flouriſh, 
eſpecially” if the. Land . have lain a good 
while in repoſe, and \nat of many Years 
exhauſted by the Plough, where the green by 
Swarth covers thoſe - gentle Riſmgs & |® 
mong{t the -Downs, . not tao much expols at 
ed to the Rudeneſs of the Weather. Nor |* 
are Gentlemen to.be therefore deterred, |< 
becauſe this late Age has neglected he |* 
| Planting; 


Fin 


e Phnting of Vineyards, that therefore it-is 
7, | no purpoſe now to begin, ſmce the 
w (Dicouragement has only proceeded from 
i [heir Miſinformation on this material 


16.{Aricle of the Choice of Soil and Situation, 
it [hilt giving car to our Forreign Gar- 
x j{&ns coming here into England, they took 
in. p thoſe Rules which they ſaw to be moſt 
p {practiſed in Countries of fo little afhnity 
| jvith ours, and without. having that due 
il. Conſideration of the Climate, which is {6 
> ſieceſſary and behoveful to Plantations of 
iy Jikis Nature : Hence, they for the moſt 
4{jart, made continual Choice of our beſt 


{ richeſt Land, without regard of other 
drcumſtances, not conſidering that the 
epneſs and fatne(s of the Earth contri- 
more to the Luxury of the Branches, 


Ma .*2.8- 


i Roots, than to the juſt and natural 


x [Vature of the Stem, Plenty and Excellen- ' 
ty of the Fruit, for which alone. theſe - 


(= of 


Plantations are defirable. In ſandy or 
bamy Land, Fines indeed grow more a- 
buodantly, than where the Sand, Gravel, 
or Chalk are [ogredients, whoſe Surface 
of Mould is not ſo profound, a foot and 
a half being ſufficient ; but this Rock of 
Chalk and Grayel does in the Interim hin- 
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wg 


implitude of Leaves, and Precipitation of 


&r the Root from going tvo deep, force- . 
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ing it to ſpread the more towards the top, (®* 
by which means the tender and fiberow | 
Roots receive the natural, ſweet and be- pt 
nign} Showers, Dews, and Influences þ 
which impart both Life, and Pregnancy |. 
to- theſe Noble Planzations: by this they | 
receive the cherifhing Warmth of the Sun, | 
| impregnated with a certain volatile Salt, 
which produced near the Surface of the 
Earth only,is drunk in by the delicate Pores 
and Apertures of the latent Roots, whillt [' | 
the deeper buried, depriv'd of theſe prot 
fical Advantages, grow only fertile in we |*, 
tery and inlipid Leaves, or Branches cl 
without Fruic ; the Mould or Marrix inf. 
which they lye, being altogether ſluggil'] 
and unative for want of Heat, and the | 
Prolific Erabraces of the Sun. Hence it i Þ** 
we find ſo many Vines, though plentiful * 
of Branches, ſo thin of Joynts, and thoſe My 
even of the fame kind, planted in better |" 
' Ground, as thick of Knots as a Mans | 
Finger is of Joynts, from whence thoſe | 
Shoats are produced, which our Engl 
Vigneron ſhould preſerve at Pruning time 
to ſet his Fruit, and expect his Vintage. 

But to return. to the Seituation again- 
Though Lazd ſhould be fo qualified as we 
have deſcribed it for the Soil; yet if it 
have not alſo that Declivity and Aſpect we 

mentioned, 


TH 


be ( 


Ii andicat > 
- mentioned, it cannot be fo fit for our 
' purpoſe : for firſt, Hills are not fo ſubje&t 
| lo the Morning Fogs, and infeQtious Miſts, 
- Iu lower Grounds are ; beſides, flat Lands 
* [> not ſo ſoon enjoy the Benefit of the 
; Riſing Sun, nor does it ſtay fo-long up- 
0 them in the Evening, by ſome Houts 
' In the Day z for fince this ſolar and gen& 
rous Plant does above all things affet to 
xe dry, eſpecially after the Fruit begins to 
x formed, and approach to its Maturity ; 
here is nothing more noxious to it, than 
that Seaſon to be infeſted with the 
{cold and heavy Damps of theſe Foggs ; * 
nd it- is in that, as much as in any other 
thing, wherein cther more ſouthern Tracts 
tave the Advantage of us, that theſe E- 
nemies are diſperſed, and ſcattered ſooner 
han ayith us, and which therefore we muſt 
frive to encounter by the Advantages we 
7 [þve hitherto neglected ; but which we 
; [may ſurmount by making choice of a 
more lofty Scituation, 
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How to prepare the Ground for the 
Plantation. þ 


Have already wiſhed for a turfie Sur: 


the 


face, and which has not been brokeq |the 
up, or.ſowed of a long time, and haye |! 
alledged my Reaſons for it: But now in [tht 
Fuly, when the Earth is very dry and com |: 


buſtible, plow up the Swarth, and when 
*tis very cruſty, diſpoſe the Turks in ſmall 
Heaps, burn, and fpread the Afhes over 
the Land, to be trenched in December or 
the Fanuary following. I adviſe you to 
lay your dryed Materials but in littk 
Heaps, troman Obſervation which I have 
made in Wilſhire, and particularly -the 
Downs of Salsbury-Plain, that where they 
congeſt too much together, the exceſſwe 
| Fire and Heat (which they require to re- 
dice then to Aſhes) over-burns the Eatth, 
to the great Prejudice of thoſe Salts and 
Spirits which a mure moderate Fire would 
preſerve from . Evolition and flying away; 
an Inſtance of this we have in the Charing 
of Wood for Coal, the ſmall Duſt whereof 
is a powerful Tngredient to the improving 
of the Roots of Frees, moderately made 
uſe of. The 


tin 
we 
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The Ground thus prepared ; when you 
begin to trench, contrive your Ranges ſo, 
as they may run thwart your Hill, that is, 
let the Ridges paſs from Eaſt to Weſt ; 
,|py Reaſon is, becauſe the Vines ſtanding 
thns-in Ranks, the Riſing and Setting of 
the S-m will by this Means paſs through 
eq [the Intervals, which it would not do in the 


the Sun being low at its firſt and laſt Ap- 
pearance above the Horizon (and "at which 
time, by reaſon of our Foggs and Miſts, 
we chicfly ſtand in need of his Affiſtance) 
er |ihoſe Rows which paſs from North and 


to [hinder this material Effe@t, If it be ob- 
& j{eRed that Vines being fo planted, looſe 
{that at Noon which they gain in the 
xe [Morning and Evening ; I reply, that the 
7 [ at the Seaſon of Ripening, is high e- 
e |nough for Rows of Vines of three foot 
+ |diſtance, to ſhine . upon,, and dart its 
, [Beams even over the very Plants, without 
d |the leaſt Interception ; whereas upon 1ts 
d | Riſing or Serting, it would be almoſt totally 
; |edipfed by -the collateral Poſture of the 
oppoſite Ranges. 
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Hog to Plant the Sets. 


T HE Ground in this Order, prepare 
| 4 Meaſure of three Foot, and by a 
Line ſtrained, dig the Earth a Foot deep 
or the {ingle Spiz,cleanſing the Trench, and 
ſhoveling up the Crumbs that the Bottom 
be clean, and the Edges ſharp, which you 
muſt guide by your Meaſure, that fo all 
the "Trenches may be of an equal (ze. 
This done, fit your- Plants, Layers or 
Roots, ſo pruned both Roots and Branches, 
that you leave not above two or thre: 
Eyes of the young Wood upon them, 
Then plant them in the Bottom of your 
Trenches, ſo as the Root may lye croſs 
them, and ſomewhat {loaping on a (trait 
Line as near as may be gueſſed, In this 
Poſture, cover them three or four Inches 
with the Mould, and order : it fo, as the 
upper. Part of your Plant be two or three 
Inches lower than the Ground, that when 


, the Ridges come to be. levell'd, the Top | 


of your Sers may be even with the Area. 
Thus proceed to plant them at the di- 
ſtance of two Foot one from the other, 
that ſo the Ranges may have a yard Io 


terval 


come to. 


Seeds ; and in, rhis Laba of Hawing, 
work 2. little of the tides. Mejor Ridges 
oo EET the Roots 
3: rw B5 Dh EY 
ind eſtabliſh. ;thems:.. 
ty the tHe JO tn Alanes of 
dets. 
ama Het Us abi $1 IM 
211; rw 12:9 
Gb Av 0 
Hip .y0 " rf Prune and Govern the 


| Playpacion. 


if Cf 


HE fir of the new ſet Vine- 
| . as: wer before the Fanu- 
of m" by 4 all the Shoots 
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the: ſtrongeſt". ani'mvſt> viggrgts-co etch 
" Root, which'you Alioald Teaye with-rw6! 
Eyes'of young Y6o#3' and ©.:let- them 
r6ſt till Mg the Rtond'Y ear ' abrer phat 
ing, 'and then be' fure'to dlear the' Roots 
of all collateral Sackers; 'which do bur reb 
atid  exhauft” your Sers, and” letive- none, 
but what brailcbul of rh6ſ6"tW6,' or three 
-Eys. of the young Wood'above mention- 
ef, contuming yoor Cate to' ſiippreſs the 
Weeds, and im your Hawing, to cheriſh 
the Roats of your Plafits with ſome of 
your Ridpe-earth, *as*you were'taught' in 
the former 'Chaprer. ' * And thus you fliell 
alſo govern your YViyg)ard the third Year, 
curting 6ft all tNe'SBoo}*veryi' 0ote" ftv the 
fameMonth,” and' ſparing ovly the” ſtout: 
eſt, which is next the Ground ; yet 6 
as you leave him not above three or four 
Eyes.-This done, dig all your Vineyard, 
and lay it very level; bur with great care, 
that in the Work © you +40: not cut or 
wound any of the main Roots with your 
Spade z as for the younger Roots, it is not 
ſo material, for they will grow but the 
thicker. Ir 1s in this third Year that you 
may peradventute enjoy fome_ Fruir & 
your Labour, which if anfweraBlero your 
Hopes, will admoniifh "you "fo provide 
tor Props, which mult be made of m 
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ns xi of 
Aſh, or Oak, about four foot in length, 
of he thickneſs of a Broom-ſtick, which 
being conveniently applied ro the North 
ſide of your Plant, you ſhall in May (rubs 
bing off all the Thieves which ſprung 
from the Roots of the Plant, and leaving 
only ſuch as come from the Stem, and 
like to bear Proit) bind up the 'Shoors of 
thoſe three Eyes which you- were ordered 
leave as the moſt probable to be - Bearers 
that Year, as in June you will diſcover. 
When the Fruit is of the {1ze of Birding- 
ſhor, break of the Branches wich your 
Hand, at the ſecond Joynt above the 
Fruit, and tye the reſt to the Prop# I 
ſay, you mult break, not cut your Vines, 
becauſe Wounds made new - with a 
Knife, or ſharper Inſtrument, are nor fo 
apt to heal ; and therefore the Seaſen for 
this Work is in the very Heat of the day, 
when they are apt for Conſolidation, with- 
out Prejudice to the Fruit. But it is not 
regularly, till the fourth Year, that you 
can expe& any ſtore of Fruit ; when go- 
verning your Vineyard, as before you are 
directed, fail not of a due Proviſion 'of 
Props ſufficient for your whole Plantation, 


Le- CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI 


Mow to order and cultivate the Vineyard after 
the forſt for Years, till it n2eds renewing, 


HE following Years after the firſt 

bearing, you will likely have three 
or four Shoors to every Plant. In Fanuay, 
therefore, or December, prune all- away, 
fave the ſtrongeſt, which you may leave 
for a Standard about four or five foot high, 
cutting the reſt very cloſe ro the Body of 
the Mother-plant ; (1 .mcan ſuch as are 
ſmall and rrifling Shoots). reſerving ſuch as 
you find about rhe bigneſs of an band- 
ſome Reed, to which you ſhall leave two 
or three Eyes next the Ground. 'Then 
apply a Prop to. every of your Vines, and 
tye to them the Maſter-Shoors, which you 
were ordered to leave four foot high, with 
ſom tender Oziers about one foot from 
the Earth, bending the top of theſe Shoors 
to the next Prop, about two foot from the 
Ground, that ſo your Ranks may ſtand in 
form of. Arebes, whilſt the Eyes that you 
ſpared now in Drefling, ſhall the My fql- 
lowing, be bound to 'the Props for the 
next years bearing, to the great fncreaſe 
of your Fruit: "Then in May, or the be- 
ginning 
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ginning of Fune (when the little Ras/ins are 
of rhe bigneſs before mentioned) ſtop their 
ſecond: Joynt above the Fruit, as you were 
there taught, but be careful to leave the 
{trongelſt Shoot to be the Standard Plans 
of rhe Year enſuing. | 

In Auguſt, when the Fruit begins to 
turn and ripen, break off ſach Shoots as 
you ſhall fad roo *thick upon thoſe you 
pruned it May ; bur this Work you'tnuſk 
do with Diſcretion, and Imly ſo as to ler in 
the Sun for the ripening of the over-ſha- 
.dowed Cluſters, which you ought-to leave 
skreen'd with ſome of the Foliage, as well 
to preſerve your Fruit from the ſcorching 
of the Sun by day, as the Dews which fall 
in the Night, to both- whoſe Iavaſions it 
is obnoxious, 

And now obſesve, that: the Standards 
you laſt tied to the Props at a foot bigh, 
and whoſe Tops were-bent - to be: nexr, 
will the following Year be grown vid 
Wood : In the firſt Pruning Seaſon there- 
fore, or Faxuary after,. remember to cut 
them cloſe ro the Ground, ſupplying the 
Places with the ſtrongelt Shoot of young 
Wood, which you lctt four foot high for 
the purpoſe, . and which you mult order 
as you have been taught the year before ; 
pruning the reſt at the very Earth, and 


L 3 leaving 
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. leaving two Eyes to each of the ſtrongelt 
Shoots, as is there rehearſed : And now 
give- your Vinezard an ordinary Digging 
witch the ſame Care of the Maſter-roots, 
and till rhe Seaſon of this Work, you may 
permit your Props to ſtand: 

We the more inſiſt upon an early Prun- 


ing, to- hinder their Bleeding ; though | 


ſome are of Opinion, ' that this Superfluity 
. of Vines, preſerving the - young and for- 
ward. Shoots the backwarder in April, pres 
vents-the- Blaſts of May ; for this Cauſe 
many will not cur their Plants till March, 


bur they ſpend too much of-their 'V igor in 


theſe late Amputations, and: areas muck 
in'danger of blaſting. for want of ' cowpes 
xefie-ſtrength to ſypport/tbe tender Shoots; 


whereas pruned in November, or the ol: 


lowing Month; theynever bleed, but be- 
ing cur before the riſing of the Sap, their 
; Wounds become hard and dry, and the 


Spirits'of 'the Plant kept in, makes ther | 


break ourthe more vigorouſly at the-Eyes, 
furniſhing the Branches with. proud and 
tyrgid Buds. 
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| ite Weaknef :your Crop! will foongil- 


(ow'27), -pbune your Vines .as-y0L) aft 10- 
{krudted; and ſpread,good »fottenii Dug 
-mixt/with Line, | dver the whole Ground; 
let this lye a full: Winter, - that the Vertue 
bf it. may be waſhed mts the Earth ; and 
this way of 5terceratian. is:infnitely to be 
-praferr'd before. the: Diggibg;and mioglng 
mwichivoutMauld.: Bat i you will have 
Aoin/ PerfeQion; lay! your' Material-in a 
large Heap, ''in-ſomrne:canvenientPlace near 
your Vintzard : A Layer of freſh and na» 
tural Earth, rakeo' from the : Surface, and 


:anothet of: Dung. pregty [deal ;thicker ; 


thenja Layer ph-Ewt-4gain, :and .ſuc- 
eeffively; mingling. 'a; Load of: Lune to - 
every ten Loads of Dung, will make-an 
admirable Compolt for the purpole : Bur 
your Magazine will requireche Maturity 
of two or three Years, and to be covered 
with the former qualified Earth,and ſome- 
what ſhaded, ſo as neither the Sun too 
| "FER much... 
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much draw from it, nor the violent Rains, 
roo much dilute it. | 
With this Compoſition, after you have 
(as'we adviſed)"pruned. your. Vines (far 
* which the Moriths of 'Fawwazry and February 
may be allowed) dung your whole Vine- 
yard; abour thirty Loads I ſuppoſe. mily 
well dreſs an Acre-; bur"lay and fpretd it 
equally, -and' then you may-turn it in with 
a {light:Digging7:but not too: deep ; and 
ſhall! ina fhorr time find it/as light:and 
tractable as the freſheft!Earth, which pro- 
perty we aſcribe tothe Lime. When this 
is done, re-eſtabliſh your Props,” and with 
your ' Foot: tread - the - Earth 'cloſe..w 
the Roots; to defend: rheir Fibers fromthe 
dry Winds of - March, ' which. will-:even 
penetrate the lovſer Mold; - but this Work 
ſhould be performed in a dry, not in 
wet Seaſon, left the .Earth. bind too fall, 
and for: other obvious Reaſons, :':.... ..- 
.- And thus -I' have ſhewed haw Vinerad: 
in England may be:panted; goyerned, and 
perpetuated with undoubted - Spcceſs,-0- 


mitting the leſs material Curioſities to the 
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TO THE 
READ E R. 


' ET the Reader be pleaſed to: take na» + 
', tice, that I have net only endeavouryd 
to furniſh all Lowers of theſe Plantati- 
ons with the beſt Inſtruttions I am able, con« 
cerning the Choice and Propagation of Vines ; 
but my ſelf alſo with ſo plentiful. a Stack ' of 
Sets and - Plants of all thoſe Sorts, which I. 
chiefly recommend, that thoſe who have s De« 
fire ro ſtore their Grounds, may receive rhens . 
of me at very reaſonable Rates. 


——_—_ 


Mr. ROSE, 


FF OU require of me ſome. Dweftions Cone. 

KL cerning making and.ordering of Wines, 
ta compleat and adorn your Vineyard : I ſend 
you in this. Paper the moſt material things 
which T have at any time gathered and obſerv- 
ed; ſubje& nevertheleſ; ro the Animadverlt- 
ons. of the more Experienced, and therefore 
you will do your ſelf Right ro converſe with o+ - | 
thers (more .verſed in this Argument) , before - 
J0u aunex it to your Book, 
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. Stalls near quite” dry ; as in Candie and; 
Greece, and even in France, they ſtay till} 
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VINTAGE 


\Ather your Grapes. when very 
.plump, and tranſparent, which. 
- is when the Sceds or Stones come. 

* ; forth black-and clear, not -viſ- 
cous or-clammy ; - that the Sza/ks begin to- 
{brivel atthe Part next the Branch, which. 
is. a ſign it has done. feeding. Grope:: 
therefore cannot be over-ripe, and where- 
they make the beſt Wines, the Cluſters, 
hang rill they are almoſt. waſted, and the 


the Leaf be ready to drop ; nor do they, 
much- impair,. though Froſt or Rain do 
frequemly ſurprize them, provided it prove. 
dry one Fortnight before-gathering time. 

It is belt to cut, andnot pull them from, 
the Vine in the. Moons Decreaſe, andito| 
put them in Bagkets, ach fort apart, tak- 
1ng only the beſt ripe; clean, and unbruiſed 

In moſt Places they tread them with 
their nakel Feet ina Vat, pierced full of 
Holes at the Bottom, through which the 
Liquor runs into a Keeler, placed under 
5 bur *cis better to void it as is preſſed 
out ; 
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 Fidicated.” 


aut; beoapſe1 ic. is: 'Found 10: carry: with it 
wo. mpcl;of thei 1 'rafhrandi graffer Parts: 
Others heap in. ſa many; [that the 2very 
weight of the Bunches- preſs 'themſelves ; 
and thus js-that rare Lechryme made, which 
4s.not; obnoxious; 10 »that [ſurcharge /- of 
'Taacture and Hackinets _— the _ 
Winesicommonlj betrays! -, 

If ,you woultl make Clarcs, feths remain 
with the Marlo or Hutks, aillthe TinQure 


be. to your-Liking«. But the. White are 


tuno'd”. immediately, as. ſoon as bruiſed, . 
where-they.perfect their Fermentation and 

Morking.....'Fhe beſt Qourſe is. r0 fink: 2 
ket into! the.prefſed: Mark, and :fo- to 
ſeparate the Muſt from the Husks, and 
wake. out the pure Liquor only ; the reſt | 
will remain - behind, {ublide,- and (nk to 


ahebonam..of the Veſſel, and. may ſerve 


SaGhrez, vr a rudder Wioe. >: 
-n:\Whenithe White is tunacd, cloſe it 100- 
Rae-werwe and - very accurately, tear not 
your V eflel,if well-made;lince the force of 
we working (which may poſhbly continue 
nine/Or zen days) Will notvialate it,:as fome 
imagine 3; and-therefore imprudently leave - 
the Bing: hole operi,/ tothe: u:ten, lols of 
its Spiries 3- ro-prevent which therefore, ar 
the filling, leave halt a foor or more-void, 
and-for: Claret ſomewhat above, whick 
repientſk .. 
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replenſh\at-cen Days end (when: the Fury 
of. working” is'oves) | with ſore proper 
Wine that will not-provoke ir:to Motiba | 
again. 'This Proceſs muſt be frequently 
repeated if need require; for new Wine 
will ſpend-and waſte - ſomewhat, till it be 
perfect} y.' yea, (even w.ithe very Spring, 
as far. as April, lewings the: more Feculewe; 
andogroſer-Partsin/the firlt;' | 
This.isthe imanhes of - Languedec, and 
Southern” Pars 'of France 4 but abour Par; 
(which is.th& neareft.in Conſtitution toour 1 
Country). they-permic the Mare: to-abide 
mithe Myt two'days,-and as mapy Nights - 
tor #hite-IZne, and ar the leaſty. a 'Wedk: 
for their C/arers) ©: _ 
Some preſs their H/bice Grapes by then | 
felves,. and afterwards mix them ; and yet 
even Red Grapes will make a White Win, | 
it timely free& of -rhe-Husk ; but the Cor 
Jour follows .the:Nature:of the busk;/and 
mult therefare be treated accordingly 25.40 
the: Period-:of receiving TinGute by . fre- 
quent raſting-ir,7 and Experiment, till-it:be 
your Eye aud Palats liking.. Bur-in tha 
loteriny (left roo. much: Spracaſhouldrevs- 
porate).let an.exact Cover of, Wood (made 
like the lid:of -a'round : Box); be: farted 40 
your-Var, and to render it the clofer, 
it wah. a Linen Cloth; that it may _— 
/ 
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y | «Aly juſt, drawing out your Myf by a 
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| $pigor-at the bottom of the Veſſel. In 
| ſhort (to avoid the many Inconveniences 
which - happen to Wines by permining 
them to abide too long macerating -the 
Husks)- it is-better to daſh ir. with alittle 
Ang by tingling ſome. Red, or other 
Wine naturally charged, then adventure 
the:ſpoiling-of; the Whole,. for, this. only 
Circumſtance, there being very few natu- 
ml Wines, but what bave this Aſſfitance,.. 
not to Callit Adulteration, 

+; {tay they put- the Huks. and: Stony 
together into that. which is prefled, and fo 
kt.irwork. a Formight, and then-add a 
third-part of Water, to-render it-lefs hea- 
dy and ſtrong-; but our Wines will by 
n0-means ſupport this Dilution.- + In. ſome 
' Parts« of. France they Tun: it when it has 
wrought-ii the. Keelers, filling up (as we 
deſcribed) what works out- the firſt three 
or four days, with what they ſqueeze from 
the Husks, . which fome think very practi 

cable with us. 

Whileſt this Working and: Filling.» 
tines, cloſe-up carefully the North Win- 
daws. (if any). of your Cellar, leſt . it ſowr 
your Liquor; .and about the Expiration of 

. March, (top your Veſlel for-good and all. 
Some repleniſh their working hone 
ater 


- The Engliſh Vineyard 
Water'enly,' eſpecially the laſt time; \pry 
vided it/-e&ceed not [a :quart:in a lang 
quantiry-? 'Ochers'-roll- their Cacks: about 
the 'Cellarito' blend with the:Lees, and alt 
few days. Re-ſettlement, 'rack ir off with 
great Improvement, about the ſame ſeaſas, 
»7W ten now--your:Maft:is 'T'ano'd, grelb 
yaur Marc z'this, thoughno delicate Drink, 
will yet keep long, and-is proper to nin; 


gle with other, and-give- it the Body you - 


deſire. Others-prefer-the caſting a cagve- 


nient qQantity of Fountain: Water on the | 


Huvks: as ſoon-as the beſt; Wine is trodden, 
or forced out and runn'd:;; andthere'llet'it: 
colour, drawing . and: fupplyingit byiides | 
grees, as long as' Tinture, Taſte rand 
Virtue remains good; -- Be verycareful to 
empty the Vat of the Husk as ſoon as & 


ver pour Water or Mixture -is-drawn, left | | 


i'give ſick a Tang 20-your: Yar, as 50u 
can never free it'of it-again; and'thers- 
fore by all means.Ladviſe you to: have-two 
Veſſels, .that one- of thea- alone may be 
deſtin'd* to. this*. Employment of mixing 
yoltr Wines 704 1 Hb 
i The beſt Expedient to mukiply Ning, . 
is-(when all is ſaid). to-fill your- Vat-with 
whole - Grapes or Cluſters, .and|/three/or 
four days afrer, to- draw out'the. Muſt, 
which will ran off it ſelf into a Veflel pe 
—_— 
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ced by the Vat, and well ſtopped :- After- 
wards' tread the Grapes, «pouring in..a 
good quantity of Water, and then imme- 
diately adding the Myf that you before re- 
ſerved to work and ferment together, 
This is eſteemed of all other the maſt ap- 
proved way, and may promiſe a reaſona- 
ble good ine, and fair ſucceſs, 


\ 


To Purifie Wine. 


IT it into your Veſſel the Plainings or 

- Chips of-green Beechy+ the Rind carce 
fully peel'd off ; but firſt, boyl them. in 
clear Water.about,. an hours ſpace. to- ex- 
wad their Rankneſs ;. then dry them per- 
tetly, well in. the Sun or an Oven: Leſs 


' than one Buſhel of "Chips is ſufficient to 


Fine an whole Tun. of. Fine 5 and it will 
fer your Pine in. a gentle working, and 
purihe it in twenty. four hours, giving it a 
good and agreeable Flavor. 

2 Theſe Chips may be wafhed again, and 
will ſerve the better upon the like Occaſt 


| on, and even til} they arealmoſt conſumed. 


Let your Chipsbe plain'd off as long, and 
large as you can get them, and put them 
in at the Bung-hole, . 


Lak 
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Laſtly, Some dulcorate and  ſweeten 
their Wines ſto prevent Harſhneſs) with 
- Raiſins of the Sun, trodden into the Var, 
and perhaps to . good purpoſe, a little 
plumped before. ; or boyling half the Myf 
in the Veſſel a good hour, and cumming | 
it, Tun it up hot with the other. 


About April you may pterce your Wine. 
w drink, Oc. + 


[ could dilate much more upon all theſe |. 


Particulars, but thefe Rules are plain and: 
ealie, and more would be bur ſuperfluous, 
we wy therefore of them as you think fe, 


y Muſt, thicy Gignibe the newly preb | 


ha” Liquor, whilſt it ferments or remains 
in the Vat, and before it is Tunn'ds 


By Marc, is meant the Husks of the: 


Grapes when. the Liquor is expreſſed. 
Note, "That ſome inſtead of Treading, 


ſqueeze the Bunches berwixt their Hands ; | - 


others Preſs them in an Engine like a Ce- 
dar-preſs,putting the Cluſter into a Raili- 
frail, or Bag of Hair-cloth, 
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